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PREFACE. 

These Idyls are the fruits of some of 
my happiest hours ; of those hours^ when 
imagination and tranquillity shed their 
sweetest influence over me, and ex- 
chiding ail which belongs to the period 
in which we live, recalled all the charms 
and delights of the golden age. A noble 
and well-regulated mind, dwells with plea« 
sure on these images of calm tranquillity 
and uninterrupted happiness; and the 
scenes in which the poet delineates the 
simple beauties of uncorrupted nature, 
are endeared to us by the resemblance we 
&ncy we perceive in them, to the most 
blissful moments that we have ourselves 
enjoyed. Often do I fly from the city, 
voLr II. a and 
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and seek the deepest solitudes ; there, the 
beauties of the landscape sooth and con- 
sole my heart, and gradually disperse 
those impressions of solicitude and dis- 
gust, which accompanied me from the 
town : enraptured, I give up my whole 
soul to the contemplation of nature ; and 
feel, at such moments, richer than an 
Utopian monarch, and happier than a 
shepherd of the golden age. 

The Eclogue is placed amid those de- 
lightful scenes, where every gale wafts fra- 
grance, and every thought brings delight : 
it delineates the native simplicity of the 
lives, the habits, and the inclinations of 
these uncorrupted children of nature, the 
worthy inhabitants of such a spot. We 
behold them under the influence of good 
fortune, or the pressure of adversity ; free 
from the slavish restraints and super- 
fluous necessities, which our departure 
from nature alone imposes on us; with 

uncorrupted 
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uncorruptcd hearts and minds^ they re- 
ceive their happiness directly from the 
hands of this mild mother^ who has placed 
them in situations where they require but 
little assistance to gratify their moderate 
wants, or supply their innocent wishes. 
In short, the eclogue depicts to us ä 
golden age ; such ^s once certainly ex- 
isted, as the history of the Patriarchs may 
convince us, and of which the simplicity 
and manners described by Homer, seems 
to have been a vestige, even in that war. 
like age. 

The remote period in which this scene 
is placed, is an additional advantage to 
this species of poetry, as it thus acquires 
a higher degree of probability than if it 
were supposed to pass in the present day, 
when the peasant earns his subsistence by 
hard labour, and is obliged to deliver up 
a large portion of the fruits of it to his 
sovereign and the state ; and when op* 

a 2 pression 
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pression and poverty have robbed bis mind 
of its energy, and his manners of their 
simplicity, and rendered him rough, art^ 
ful, and suspicious, I will not, however, 
deny, that a writer who attempts pasto- 
ral, may not trace out particular beauties, 
by attending to the manners a-nd opi- 
nions of the peasantry of his own age : 
but he must then possess a nice and ele- 
gant taste in the selection of those cir- 
cumstances, and must know how to po- 
lish them from their roughness, without 
destroying that characteristic out-line, 
which renders them most interesting, by 
most strongly marking their identity. 

I have ever considered Theocritus as 
the best model in this species of compo- 
sition : in his writings, we find the sim- 
plicity of manners and feelings best pre- 
served : he was a nice observer of every 
minute circumstance that relates to the 
pastoral and simple charms of nature : 

in 
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in his Idyls/ we meet something be^deiB 
roses and lilies. His descriptions are not 
the ejSforts of a nir^d crowded with com«' 
mon place and obvious images : they pos«^ 
sess the beaiUiful simplicity of nature^ 
from whidi they every one appear to have 
been copied. He has given to his swains 
the highest degree of artless innocence t 
they speak sendations^ as if their pure and 
uncorrupted hearts lay on their lips : and 
every image whJch ornaments their poe- 
try, is drawn from their usual occupa- 
tions, or from the natural objects which 
surrounded them : their dialogues display 
no epigrammatic wit, or scholastic preci- 
sion : he possessed the rare and difBcuIt 
art of infusing into their songs, that sweet 
and simple negligence, which reminds us 
of the infancy of poetry : he knew how 
to give to their strains, the soft tones of 
innocence, such as they must have breath- 
ed, when the pure sensations of an un- 
corrupted heart kindled the fancy, and 

filled 
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filled it with all the most lovely and pleas- 
ing images which nature can supply. It 
is true, that the simplicity of manners 
which still existed in his own age, must 
have facilitated this task to the poet : a 
pointed and epigrammatic style, was not 
then considered the zenith of perfection, 
nor had the allurements of wit, then ob- 
tained a preference over the more solid 
acquirements of judgment and taste. 

It appear^ to me to be a proof of the 
excellence of Theocritus, in this species 
of composition, that he has pleased but a 
few.— His writings can have no charms 
but for those whose minds are exquisitely 
sensible to every beauty of nature. Those 
readers, whose irtiaginations are perverted 
by false taste, or who are only to be de- 
lighted by florid descriptions and over- 
strained sentiment, will turn with disgust 
from his artless, unpolished peasants, and 
will deem their admiration or interest ill 

bestowed 
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bestowed on swains who are not decked 
out in Arcadian ornaments, or gifted by 
the poet with the art of expressing their 
feelings in the most refined and select 
terms. I know not whether it arises from 
the disdain which the moderns in general 
feel to study the simple features of un- 
polished nature, or whether it is in com- 
pliance with the false refinement of the 
age, that they haye departed so far from 
the style and manner of Theocritus. I 
have chosen him for my model ; and it 
will be a proof to me, that I have not 
been totally unsuccessful in my imitation 
of him, if my works should displease 
such readers as I have mentioned. I 
know that many of his expressions and 
images have become disgusting and con- 
temptible, in the great change of man- 
ners which has taken place since he wrote. 
I have endeavoured to avoid such circum- 
stances : I do not however mean, that I 
have omitted all that would shock the 

false 
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&lse delicacy^ and over-rstrained refine^ 
ment of a French translator of Virgil ; 
but that I have suppressed every passage 
which Virgil himself, the imitator of The- 
ocritus, woidd have conceived exception- 
able. 
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TO DAPHNE. 



Not the bold deeds of the blood-besprinkled 
hero; not the wild din of the battle invite 
the gay Muse ; mild and timid she flies from 
the tumult^ the light pastoral flute in her hand. 

Charmed by the soft murmur of the cool 
rivulet^ by the deep shadows of the solemn 
forest, she loves to rove on the sedgy shore, to 
pursue her flowery path through green over- 
arching groves, or rest on the soft grass, and 
weave for thee the artless song : for thee alone, 
fidrest Daphne ! for thy mind is calm and se- 
rene as the first bright mornings of spring : 
soft smiles and frolic pleasures dwell on thy 
rosy lips, and mild gladness beams from thy 
blue sparkling eye. Since thou hast called me 
thy friend, bright and gay has appeared every 
scene of the future to me : joy and pleasure 
wing away every hour of the present day. 
TOL. II. A Oh ! 
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Oh ! pleasing to thee be the simple songs 
my muse has learned among the shepherds 3 
the strains she has listened to in the thick 
groves where the dryads resort, where wander 
the wood-gods, and the sedge-crowned nymphs 
of the stream. Oft has she visited the mossy 
cot, where the peasant reposes under the peace- 
ful shade his hand has planted ; from thence 
she brings these tales of simplicity and virtue^ 
and ever frolic innocence. And oft too has she 
watched the god of love, while he reclined 
amidst the green bower's interwoven branches, 
and among the willows which bend over the 
little stream, he listened to her strains, and 
crowned her flowing hair with dewy roses, 
while she sung of love and frolic joy. 

Let thy love, Oh Daphne ! be my only 

praise : thy soft, thy speaking smiles, the sole 

reward of my song. May fame crown the poet 

who unblessed by such happiness as mine, is 

inspired by the thought of the praise that shall 

survive him : on his grave may the bards of 

succeeding ages strew unfading flowers, and 

plant with green shade the turf that covers his 

mouldering bones. 

IDYLS. 
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LTCAS, 

Or the Invention of Gardening. 

Now while the> stormy winter confines us to 
the narrow chamber, and the wild winds drive 
the silvery flakes of snow ; now shall imagina- 
tion unlock the store of images that she col* 
lected in the bloon^ing spring, in the fervid 
summer, and the variegated autumn. From 
these will I chuse the fairest, lovely Daphne ! 
and arrange them for thee in a song; as the 
shepherd who twines a garland for his beloved 
one, selects only the most beautiful of the 
flowers. ,. 

Pleasing to thee be the simple strain in 
which my muse describes, how in the infancy 
of the world the art of gardening was discover- 
ed byashepherd> ■ 

A 2 Oh I 
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Oh ! this is the place, said Lycas, the 
handsomest of the swains, it was here under 
this elm that I received the first kiss from the 
lips of my lovely Chloe \ It was here she 
stood, and sighed, as my trembling arms 
enfolded her, and my hesitating voice, my 
beating heart, and tearful eyes told her I 
loved her. It was here. Oh ! loveliest Chloe, 
that thy crook escaped from thy trembling 
hand. Lycas 1 thou whisperedst, Lycas ! I 
love thee. Ye who have heard my. complaintSj 
ye still trees, ye lonely streams, witness my 
happiness ! and you, ye flowers ! who have 
drank my tears as dew ! 

Oh Chloe ! what unspeakable happiness is 
love ! To love be this spot consecrated ! I will 
plant roses round this elm, and the slender 
anemones shair creep up its stem, ahd mix 
their white and purple striped flowers with the 
crimson buds. I will collect all the beauties of 
spring here : I will plant the glowing poppies 
among the lilies ; I will traverse every meadow 
and hill, and rob tliem of their sweets to deck 
this spot ; the vioiet, thö' carnation, the blue 
drooping hyacinth, and the dusky scabious, 
all, all shall bloom here, and perfume the still 

air 
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air with their sweets. I will cut channels 
round the borders^ and lead here the pure wa- 
ters of the neighbouring rill^ and form little 
islands of flowers. And I will plant a hedg« 
of hawthorn and wild roses round the place, 
that the goats and straggling sheep may not 
laj waste my flowers. Oh ! come then ye tur- 
de-doves^ ye who live only for love, come and 
mourn from the summit of this elm ; ye spar« 
rows ! chase each other through the rose-^ 
bushes, and chirp from every bending spray. 
Ye variegated butterflies sport among the flow- 
ers, and bow the lily's tall head as ye settle on 
its snowy leaves ! 

Then shall the lonely shepherd say as he 
passes, and zephyr wafts the soft perfume to 
meet him— To what divinity is this place sa- 
cred ? Is it the resort of Venus ? or has Diana 
i^dorned it. so. &ir, to slumber in peace here 
v^hen she returns weary frpm the chace I 
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MIRTILLQ. 

MiRTILLO returned late at evening from the 
banks of the lake^ whose placid waters sparkled 
in the moonJight; the calm beauty of the 
landscape, and the song of the nightingale, 
had detained him etttranced in silentTapture. 
When he approached the vine-covered arbour 
before his lonely hut, he perceived his old fa- 
ther slumbering in the moon-beams ; he had 
sunk down, with one ahn supporting his grey 
head. Mirtillo stood long contemplating him, 
and his eyes rested fixedly on the old man, ex- 
cept when he raised them towards .heaven, 
through the glistening leaves of the vine, and 
tears of filial love and joy bedewed his cheeks. 

Oh thou !.iie said, whomi next to the gods 
I most honor. Father ! how soft are thy slum- 
bers; how sweet is the sleep of the just! 
With trembling step at sun-set thou camest 
out of the hut, to hallow with still prayers the 
peaceful hour of evening; and while thou 
prayedst, sleep stole soft upoiT thee. For me 
also have thy prayers arisen.- Father! how 

blessed 
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blessed am I : the gods listen to thy supplica- 
tions^ or wherefore dwell we thus secure un-« 
der the shade of these fruit-laden trees ; where- 
fore do blessings descend upon our flocks and 
herds, and on the fruit of our fields ? Often 
when my weak care of thy feeble age draws 
tears of joy from thy languid eyes, when thou 
lockest up to heaven, and blessest me. Father ! 
, how sweet are my sensations ; how my heart 
swells, and tears of rapture trickle over my 
cheeks. This morning, when to refresh thy- 
self in the warm sun-shine, thou earnest out 
of the hut, leaning on my arm, while the flock 
gamboled around thee, when thou sawest the 
trees heavy with fruit, and the rich golden 
harvest waving in the neighbouring plain. My 
hairs are grown grey in joy, didst thou say : 
Be blessed, ye fields ! not long shall my dim 
eyes wander over ye ! soon shall I exchange 
you for happier plains ! Ah Father ! best of 
friends, soon shall I lose thee; Oh ! thought frdl 
of sorrow. Then will I raise an altar by thy 
tomb ; and as often as the blessed day arrives 
in which I can do good to a fellow-creature, I 
will strew flowers and pour milk on thy grave. 
Oh ! my father. 



He 
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He was silent, and looked with tearful eye^ 
on the old man : How he smiles in his slum- 
bers ; the images of his good deeds arise before 
him ; the moon-light gilds his pale face, and 
glistens on his silver hair and snowy beard ! 
Oh ! soft blow the cool gales of evening upon 
thee, and harmless descend around thee its chill 
unwholesome dews ! 

He kissed the old man's forehead to awake 
him gently, and lead him into the c^attage to 
slumber on the warm ^kins. 









THE 
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THE INVOCATION. 

CHLOE. 

Ye gentle nymphs, who dwell in this still 
cave, who have planted the tangling brush- 
wood that overhangs its entrance, to refrefli 
you with cool shade, and to protect your soft 
repose ! — listen to my voice, if now ye sport 
not with the wood-gods among the shadowy 
thickets and mountains, if now ye slumber 
not, reclined on your mossy urns. May no 
plaint of mine disturb your rest; but listen 
to me, gentle nymphs ! if ye wake. I love 
—Oh ! I love Lycas with the yellow hair. 
Have you not seen the young shepherd, when 
he leads his speckled cows and bounding calves 
by this stream, and calls the echoes as he passes 
to repeat the soft tones of his flute ? Have you 
hot seen his blue eyes ? Oh ! have you not 
marked his soft smile ? Have you not listened 
to his song, when he describes the delights of 
the cheerful spring, the merry harvest, or the 
variegated autumn ? 



Oh! 
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Oh ! I love the handsomest shepherd, and 
he knows not that I love him ! How long has 
thou lingered, thou stern unfriendly winter ! 
and driven us from the plains. How long it is 
since I saw him for the last time in autumn ! 
He lay slumbering in the thicket ; Oh ! how 
lovely he looked ; while the wind played with 
his fair hair, and the dancing leaves strewed a 
chequered shadow over him. I see him still, 
as the shade swept over his fair face, and he 
smiled, as if in a pleasing dream, I hastily 
gathered flowers, and entwined a garland round 
the temples of the sleeper, and decked his flute 
with a wreath. I concealed myself among the 
trees : I will wait, said I, till he awakes ; how 
will he smile, and wonder when he perceives his 
temples and his flute are wreathed with flowers. 
Here will I wait his awaking ; he must cer* 
tainly perceive me in this place, and if he does 
not, I will laugh that he may find me out. 
Just as I had placed myself among the trees, 
my companions called me: I was obliged to 
follow them. Oh ! how was I disappointed 
that I did not see him awakb ! that I did not 
witness his pleasure and. astonishment, when 
he perceived his temples and his flute were 
wreathed with flowers. How joyful am I that 

spring 
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Spring is returning; I shall now meet him 
again in the meadows. Ye nymphs ! I will 
hang these garlands on the trees that bend over 
your care ; they are formed of the first flowers 
of the spring ; early violets^ and snow-drops, 
crimson-tipped daisies, and yellow primroses, 
and the first blossoms of the hawthorn. Oh! be 
propitious to my love, ye nymphs ! and when 
the shepherd slumbers by your stream, tell 
him in dreams that it is Chloe loves him ; tell 
him, it was she who wreathed his temples and 
his flute with flowers. 

She was silent ; ah4 hung her early garlands 
on the leafless boughs ; and a soft murmur 
rang through the cave, as when echo repeats 
the sweet tones of a distant flute. 



THE 
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THE BROKEN GOBLET. 

A Cloven-footed Faun was discovered by the 
shepherds, as sunk in deep sleep he lay stretch-» 
ed under an oak. We will bind him fast to 
the tree, said they, as they surrounded him ; 
when be awakes, he shall purchase his liberty 
with a song. They bound him to the trunk of 
the oak, and pelted him with its fallen acorns 
till he awoke. Where ami? said the Faun^ 
as he yawned, and stretched out his sinewy 
arms and cloven feet : Where is my flute ? — 
Where is my cup ? Ah ! there lie the frag- 
ments of my beautiful goblet ; I broke it yes- 
terday, as I sunk down overpowered with sleep 
und wine. But who has bound me ? said he, 
as he looked around, and heard the tittering 
laughter of the swains. Unbind me, boys ! 
he cried. We will not set thee free, answered 
they, till thou hast sung us a song. What 
shall 1 sing you, shepherds ? said the faun 3 — I 
will sing of my broken cup :— Sit down by me 
on the grass. The shepherds seated themselves 
on the turf around him, and he began : 



It 



It IS broken ! it is broken ! My beautiful 
goblet ! the fragments lie scattered around. 

My goblet was beautiful ; the fairest orna- 
ment of my cave ; and when a wood-god pas- 
sed, I called to him : Come, drink from this 
cup. Jove himself, at his ambrosial banquets^ 
does not quaff nectar from a fairer bowl. 

It is broken ! Oh it is broken ; my beautiful 
goblet ! the fragments lie scattered around. 

When my brothers of the wood assembled 
in my cave, we sate carousing around the gob- 
let, and every one who drank, sung the exploit 
engraven on the part which his lips had touch- 
ed. Now, we shall drink no more from the 
goblet, my brothers of the wood ! Now we 
shall sing no more the exploits engraven on its 
sides. 

And Pan was engräveti on my goblet, at 
struck with horror he stood on the shore, and 
saw his beautiful nymph, even in his clasping 
arms, transformed into soft- whispering reeds : 
he cut the rushes of unequal length, and ce- 
menting them with wax, blew on the pipe a 

melancholy 
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melancholy strain. Echo listened delighted to 
the new music^ and repeated it to the asto- 
nished woods and mountains around. 

But it is broken ! i{ is broken^ my beautiful 
goblet ! the fragments lie scattered around. 

Even Jove himself was engraven on my 
goblet, as when in the form of a milk-white 
bull, he bore the fair Europa on his broad back 
through the waters. Enraptured he looked 
back on her, and licked with flattering tongue 
her snowy feet. She clasped her white arms 
above her head, lamenting, while the wanton 
zephyrs played with her unbound tresses, and 
the little loves sported on dolphins before her. 

But it is broken ! it is broken, my beautiful 
goblet I the fragments lie scattered around. 

And Bacchus too was there in all his youth- 
ful beauty ; he sate in a vine-covered bower : 
a nymph reclined by his side. His left hand 
encircled her waist ; with her right she held 
back the goblet, for wjiich his smiling lips 
seemed to long. She looked on him with Ian- 
guishing eyes, which appeared to ask for 

kisses. 
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kisses. His spotted tigers frolicked beside 
him^ or devoured the purple clusters from the 
hands of the little cupids around. 

But it is broken ! it is broken ! my beautiful 
goblet ! the fragments lie scattered around. 

Lament it, O echo ! in thy woods; deplore 
it, ye Fauns ! in your caves* It is broken ! it 
is broken, my beautiful goblet ! the fragments 
lie scattered around. 

So sang the Faun ; and the young swains 
unbound him, and gazed with admiration on 
the fragments scattered on the grass. 
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LTCIDAS, AND .ESCHINES 

THE HUNTSMAN. 

1 HE young shepherd, Lycidas, tended his 
flock upon the high hills, and had wandered 
among their deepest thickets, to seek a lamb 
that had strayed from its mother. There amid 
the thick interwoven trees he found a man 
stretched on the ground, pale and exhausted. 
Ah ! young shepherd, exclaimed the stranger, 
I came yesterday to these dark thickets, to 
hunt the wild boar and the deer ; and I have 
lost my way, and can find no hospitable hut, 
no stream to quench my thirst, no fruits to 
appease my hunger. The young Lycidas gave 
him immediately bread and new cheese from 
his scrip, and unloosed the flaggon that hung 
from a belt across his shoulder. Refresh thy- 
self, said he, here is new milk, and then 
follow me 5 I will lead thee from these hills. 
The stranger drank, and was refreshed, and 
followed the shepherd. 

^schines, the huntsman, now said : Thou 

&ir 
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fair shepherd^ how shall I reward thee ? thou 
hast preserved xny life : come with me to the 
town : there^ instead of straw-roofed huts, thou 
shalt see palaces of marble, and lofty pillars 
that appear to ascend the skies ; thou shalt 
dwell with me, and drink from a goblet of 
gold; and eat the costliest dainties from dishes 
of silver. 

Lycidas answered. What should I do in the 
town ? I dwell secure in my lowly hut ; it 
protects me from rains and rude winds, and if 
no pillars surround it, yet the fixiit-trees bend 
their loaded branches over it, and the vine 
creeps up it with her gadding tendrils. I fetch 
clear water from the neighbouring spring in 
my earthen jug. I have sweet mead; my. 
flocks supply me with milk, and my trees 
with frnits, and instead of silver and gold, 
I strew perfrimed flowers over my table. 

JEscbines. Come with me, shepherd ; there 
are trees and flowers also in the town : there, 
the hand of art has arranged them in straight 
lines, and disposed them in beautiful beds : 
and fountains sparkle there too, poured into 
basins of marble, by marble nymphs. 

VOL. II. B Lycidas. 
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Lycidas, Oh ! fairer is the artless shadowy 
delJ, with its winding paths j fairer the mea- 
dow, bright with a thousand blossoms. I 
have planted flowers too, round my hut, mar- 
joram, and lilies, and roses. Oh ! how much 
fairer are our fountains, when they sparkle over 
the cliffs, or bursting from the thick wood, rush 
down the hills, and wind their mazy way 
through flowery meadows. No ! I will hot go 
with thee to the town. 

^scbines» There thou wouldst see mai- 
dens in silken robes^ whose complexions, fair 
as snow, the sun has never injured, decked 
with gold and costly pearls; and there the 
sweet songs of skilful musicians would delight 
thine ear. 

Ljycidas. And my love is fair too, though 
the sun has tanned her rosy cheek } thou 
shouldst see her when she is crowned with 
a fresh garland, and new- gathered roses deck 
her bosom ; how joyful are we, when we .sit 
by a rushing stream, among the thick trees ; 
and she sings — Oh I how sweet is her voice, 
while I accompany it with my flute. The 
woods and wilds around uS; repeat our songs, 

and 
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and Echo answers from her secret cave. Or 
we listen to the music of the little birds^ who 
sing from the summit of the tall trees^ or 
among the low bushes. Do your musicians 
sing sweeter than the nightingale^ or more 
gayly than the grasshopper. No^ nOj I will 
not go with thee to the town. 

Jßscbines, How shall I reward thee, shep- 
herd? take this handful of gold, and this 
golden bugle horn. 

Lycidas. Of what value is gold to me ? 
I have plenty of every thing ; shall I buy fruit 
from the trees, or flowers from the meadows, 
or purchase milk from my flocks. 

JEsclines. What shall I give thee, happy 
shepherd? how shall I reward thy benevo* 
lent deed ? 

lyctdas. Give me the flask made of a 
gourd that hangs from thy shoulder : T think 
'tis the image of young Bacchus that is en- 
graven on it, and Cupids gathering the ripe 
clusters into little baskets. 

B 2 The 
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The huntsman smiled upon him, and gave 
him the flask ; and Lycidas leaped for joy, 
like a young lamb among the morning 
dews. 



y 
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THE FALLING OAK. 

At the dawn of morning, the poor Amyntas 
returned from the thick forest with his hatchet 
in his hand: he had been cutting stakes to 
form a fence, and his shoulders were bowed 
beneath their heavy burden. As he passed, ho 
perceived a young oak, bending over a rapid 
streani : its roots had been laid bare by the 
rushing waters ; it stood feeble and trembling 
in every blast, and appeared ready to sink into 
the torrent. 'Twere a pity, said he, thou fair 
tree, that thou shouldst perish in the wild 
waters; no, thy proud summit shall not bo 
the sport of the waves. He took the heavy 
burden from his shoulders. 1 can fetch other 
stakes for my fence, said he, and began to 
build a dam round the tree. The dam was 
soon finished, and the bare roots soon covered 
^ith fresh earth : Amyntas smiled, contented 
with his work, as he rested under the delight- 
ful shade of the tree he had preserved, and 
taking up his hatchet, he prepared to return 
to the wood in search of fresh stakes : when, 
A soft voice that issued from the tree, arrested 

his 
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bis $tep8^: 'twas the dryad of the oak who 
spoke to him. Shall my preserver depart un- 
rewarded? Benevolent shepherd, speak thy 
wishes^ that I may gratify them. I know 
thou art poor, that thdu leadst but five sheep 
to the pasture. — Oh nymph ! said the shep- 
herd, if I am permitted to make a request to 
thee, grant that my neighbour Palemon may 
be restored to health ; he has languished in 
sickness since autumn ; let health be restored 
to him. 

So prayed the virtuous Amyntas, and Pa- 
lemon was healed. But a blessing descended 
on the flocks and herds of Amyntas ; on his 
iBelds, and on his fruits : he became a rich 
shepherd: for the Gods will not suffer the 
Virtuous to pass unrewarded. 
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THE ZEPHYRS. 

FIRST ZEf HYR. 

Ah ! cease^ amid that rosy bower 

To bathe thy shadowy wings in dew. 

But bend with me thy airy flight. 

And pleasures sweet as mine, pursue. ^ 

In yonder cool sequestered valley. 
The Nymphs now bathe in crystal streams ; 
While fairer thro' the sparkling waters. 
Each sweet, each softened beauty gleams.' 

SECOND ZEPHYR. 

Swift spread thy light, thy shadowy pinions. 
And swift thy wanton sports pursue ; 
While here amid these rosy bowers, 
I cool my wings in perfum'd dew. 

O'er thy fair nymphs in noon-tide hour. 
Thy fanning pinions light display. 
Steal fragrance from each opening flower. 
And to their breasts the sweets convey. 

But 
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But know amid thy frolic raptures^ 
'Mid transports to thy thought so dear, 
A purer joy, a softer pleasure, 
A sweeter office waits me here. 



Here, past this thick o'erarchingiower. 
Soon shall a maiden bend her way ; 
Fair as the morn's first radiant hour. 
And mild as eve's last lingering ray. 

Seest thou yon lowly moss-roofed cottage, 
On which e'en now the sun beams gleam ? 
To aid its sick and feeble tenant. 
She hastened there at morn's first beam* 

*Tis her's with sweet and soothing power. 
To still the throbbing pulse of care. 
To wing diseases lingering hour. 
And whisper peace to pale despair. 

At her approach two beauteous infants. 
To meet their loved protectress fly ; 
And at her sight, a ray of pleasure 
Lights their sad mother's languid eye. 

SOOK 
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Soon shall I see her thence returning^ 
With modest air, and aspect meek ; 
While the soft glow of virtuous pleasure. 
With livelier crimson tints her cheek. 

On her warm cheek the bright tear glitters. 
And trembles in her radiant eye ; — 
Oh ! think what joy, when swift to meet her, 
Veil'd in a balmy cloud, I fly ; 

Kiss from her eyes their pearly treasures. 
O'er her my dewy wings display ; 
Cool her soft cheek, and fan her bosom. 
And with her amber tresses play. 

FIRST ZEPHYR. 

Oh happy zephyr ! with such pleasures. 
My truant sports can ill compare, 
1*11 wait with thee the nymph's returning. 
And sweets for her with thee prepare. 

But see ! thro' yonder willowy bower. 

She comes, and by the winding stream ; 

While glittering thro' their pearly shower. 

Her eyes with mildest radiance beam. 

Oh 
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Oh beauteous nymph ! I fly to meet thee. 
O'er thee these balmy dews I fling ; 
Thou'rt bright as summer's glowing hour. 
And milder than the new-born spring. 

Ne'er has my sportive wandering pinion, 
A brighter, sweeter nymph carest ; 
Ne'er kiss'd a cheek of richer crimson. 
Or wanton'd on a fairer breast. 



MIRTILLO 
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MIRTILLO AND THYRSIS. 

Or the Song of Daphnis and Chloe, 

§ 

MiRTILLO watched his flocks at the cool 
midnight hour on the brow of a hill. The 
dry wood he had collected burnt in clear flames 
beside him^ while his eyes^ as he lay stretched 
along the grass, now contemplated the blue 
vault of heaven thick sown with stars, and now 
rested on the soft landscape beneath him, 
which appeared to repose in the moon light. 
Suddenly he was startled by a rustling in the 
thicket behind him : it was Thyrsis i Oh wel- 
come, friend, said Mirtillo, how camest thou 
hither so unexpefledly, while the whole ham- 
let is buried in sleep ? 

Tbyrsis. Welcome, Mirtillo ! if I had ex-r 
pe£ked to find thee here, I had not delayed so 
long to approach the light which appeared so 
bright, as I wandered in the valley below. 
But hear me, Mirtillo ! now while the moon's 
soft lustre and the silence of the lonely night 
invit« the pensive strain, do not refuse my re- 
quest ; 



i 
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quest ; I will give thee this beautiful little lamp 
that my industrious father modelled of pure 
clay ; see ! 'tis in the shape of a serpent, with 
wings and feet : the mouth is opened wide, 
and a little light is fixed in it ; the tail is coiled 
up behind and forms a convenient handle. This 
will I give thee, Mirtillo ! if thou wilt sing me 
the song of Daphnis and Chloe* 

Mirtillo. I will sing thee the song of 
Daphnis and Chloe, now while the moon's soft 
lustre and the silence of the lonely night invite 
the plaintive strain. Here are dry sticks ; do 
thou in the mean time tend our cheering fire. 

Oh mourn with me ye echoes of the rocks ; 
in soft, in plaintive notes, repeat my strains. 

Soft shone the moon upon the trembling 
waves as Chloe stood upon the lonely shore, 
and watched with anxious eyes the boat's ap- 
proach, that was to bring her Daphnis over the 
stream. Wherefore does my beloved delay? 
exclaimed she, (the nightingale was silent and 
listened to her accents.) Ah ! wherefore does 
he delay ? but hark ! did t not hear the dash 
of waves against a vessel ? tis he ! art thou 

come. 
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come, tny beloved ? Ah no !— How often will 
ye deceive me, ye ever rolling waves ! — Sport 
not with tfhe amdety of a tender maid ! Where 
art thou now my D^phnis ? does impatience 
like mine wing thy flight as thou hastenest 
through the wood to the shore ? may no thorn 
pierce thy foot, no stealing snake wound thy 
heel ! Thou, chaste Diana with the uner- 
ring bow, spread thy soft beam in his path, 
guide my anxious lover on his way ! How will 
I fold thee to my heart, my Daphnis, as thou 
descendest from the boat. But now, now, 
surely ye do not- deceive me, ye waves. Oh 
strike soft against his vessel ! — gently, softly 
bear it to the shore. And you, ye nymphs, if 
ye have ever loved, if ye have ever felt such 
tender, such breathless, anxiety as mine — I see 
his boat ! Welcome ! thrice welcome, my 
love ! — he answers not ! Oh Gods ! — Chloe sunk 
senseless on the shore. 

Oh mourn with me ye echoes of the woods ! 
in soft, in plaintive tones repeat my strains. 

Borne on the surging waves an inverted boat 
was dashed against the shore. Solemn silence 
reigned around. The moon's pale beams fell 

on 
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on the unhappy Chloe as she lay senseless on 
the turf. But life returned^ and she awoke 
to fresh horror ; she looked wildly on the trou- 
bled waters while the moon disappeared be- 
hind the thick clouds* Her bosom trembled 
with sobs and sighs: her wild shrieks now 
resounded from the surrounding mountains, 
and now soft echoes, whispering through the 
wood and shades^ repeated her plaintive moan : 
she beat her snowy breast and strewed her 
flaxen tresses on the winds. Ah Daphnis ! 
Daphnis ! Oh ye faithless waves ! Oh ! cruel 
nymphs ! Wretch that I am, why, why do I 
delay to seek death in those waves which 
have robbed my life of all its joy ? — She said, 
and plunged into the troubled waters. 

Mourn with me, ye echoes of the rocks ; 
in soft, in plaintive notes repeat my strains. 

But the waves were obedient to the com- 
mands of their nymphs : they bore her gently 
and safely along. Oh cruel nymphs ! she 
cried, wherefore do ye prolong my sufferings : 
close over me, ye waves, and give me peace* 
But the waves obeyed not the voice of her 
anguish, they bore her in safety to the shore 

•f 
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of a little island : Daphnis had saved himself 
by swimmings and had taken refuge there. 
With what tears of joy and rapture she greeted 
him, how tenderly she sunk into his arms. 
This, Oh I this, can I not sing to thee : more 
tender than the nightingale, who escaping from 
her cage, flies to the summit of the tree on 
which her mate poured forth all night his 
mournful plaints j she joins her beak to his, 
she spreads her wings> and songs of joy and 
rapture enliven the still night. 

Mourn no more ye echoes of the rocks, in 
gay, in joyful notes repeat my strain. And 
thou, Thyrsis, yield to me the lamp : I have 
sung thee the history of Daphnis and Cbloe. 



THE 
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THE WINTER'S MORNING, 

On a clear winter's morning Alexis sate in 
his cottage ; the cheering blaze of dry burning 
wood spread a pleasant warmth round the hut^ 
while the rough winter had covered its straw 
'roof with snow. He looked contented through* 
its narrow window upon the wintry landscape« 
Thou art yet lovely, thou stern winter, he 
said : lovely smiles the sun through the thin 
clouds upon the snow-clad bill ; the light 
flakes of snow flit around, thick and innume^ 
rable as the summer flies that dance at noon- 
day on the surface of the lake. It is pleasing 
to see the dark oak's naked and twisted 
branches rising above the snow ; or the black 
hedge of leafless hawthorn crossing the white 
plain : the brown hut is pleasing with itS' 
snow-clad roof: and lovely are the first tender 
blades of the early corn piercing through the 
snow, and mixing the white with a soft green» 
The plains and fields are indeed forsaken : 
the cattle repose shut up among the warm^ 
straw, and no tracks are seen in the snow, 

save 
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sare of the patient animal that slowly hring» 
home to the hut the fuel which his master 
has been felling in the neighbouring thicket. 
The birds have deserted the leafless boughs : 
only the lonely tit-mouse sings : the little 
hedge-sparrow Hops familiarly round the huts, 
and the friendly robin comes to the cottage 
window to pick up the grains the shepherd» 
have strewed for him* 

Yondef, where the blue smoke curls above^ 
the trees, yonder dwells my Phillis. Perhaps 
thou art sitting now, my love ! by the chear- 
ing fire ; thy fair face supported by thy hand > 
thou art musing on me, and wishing for the 
return of spring. Ah Phillis ! how lovely art 
thou ! But it was not thy beauty alone that 
won my heart ; I have loved thee ever since: 
the day when the two goats belonging to 
young Daphnis, fell over the precipice and 
were killed. The youth wept : I am poor, 
said he, and haye lost two goats, one was 
with young. Alas! I dare not return to my 
old father to afflict him with this news.-^ 
Phillis saw him weep, and wiped the tears of 
pity from her eyes : she selected two of the 
finest goats from her little flock ; here, said 
VOL. II, C she. 
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she^ take these goats^ DaphnisJ and be com- 
forted : one is with young. And he wept for 
joy, and she mixed her tears with his, be- 
cause she had made him happy. 

Oh ! frgwn on, stern winter ! my flute shall 
not hang silent in my hut ; I will still sing a 
chearful song for my Phillis. Thou hast in- 
deed laid waste the trees, and swept the 
flowers from the meadow, but thou shalt not 
prevent me from weaving a garland for her. 
I will twine the pliant ivy with the holly ; its 
scarlet berries shall mix with the blue blos- 
soms of the perriwinkle to deck her brow : and 
this titmouse, which I caught yesterday, shall 
sing in her hut. I will carry thee to her to- 
day, with this garland : sing then, thy 
sweetest song : she will smile kindly on thee, 
and speak to thee, and feed thee with her 
little hand ; Oh ! how will she love thee and 
cherish thee, because thou earnest from me. 
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THE BASKET. 

PHILLIS. CHLOE. 
Pbillis. 

Dearest Chloe \ thou art ever carrying 
that little basket on thy arm. 

Cbloe, Yes Phillis 5 I always, always carry 
this basket on my arm : I would not part with 
it for a whole flock; no, that I would not.— 
She said, and pressed the basket to her bosom« 

Pbillis. But why, why Chloe ! is this 
basket so dear to tliee ? shall I guess ? see ! 
how she blushes : shall I guess ? 

Cbloe. Blush ! 

Phillis, Yes, as if the evening sun shon# 
full on thy face. 

Chloe. Ah Phillis ! I will tell thee : it was 
young Amyntas ^ave it me: thou knowest 

C2 him: 
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him : he is the loveliest shepherd ! he wove it 
himself for me. Ah ! see how neatly it is 
made ; how prettily the green leaves and pink 
flowers entwine round the white basket; I 
love it, and value it, and wherever I go, I 
carry it on my arm. The flowers I gather ap- 
pear ta me more fragrant and more beautiful 
when I place them in it ; and the fruits are 
sweetest which I eat from this basket. Phillis ! 
bhall I tell thee all ? I hare often kissed it. He 
is the best, the loveliest shepherd ! 

Phillis, I saw him weave it myself; dost 
thou know what he said then to the little bas- 
ket ? But Alexis, my shepherd is handsome 
too ; shall I repeat to thee the song he made 
me yesterday. 

Chloe. Ah ! but Phillis, what did Amyn- 
tas say to the basket ? 



VhiUis. Oh ! I will tell thee ; but let 
sing thee the song first. 



me 



Cbloc. Is it long ? 

Fbillis. Thou shalt hear : I rejoice when 

the 
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the evening sun reddens the hill, but I am 
more happy, Phillis ! when I see thee smile. 
Not more joyful the reaper returns, who bears 
the last sheaf of the harvest to his plenteous 
stores, than I go home to my hut, enraptured 
by a kiss from thee. 

Cbloe. A pretty song indeed ! But Phillis ! 
what did Amyntas say to the basket ? 

Pbillis. I can not help laughing ; he sate 
by the side of the stream among the willows ; 
and while his fingers entwined the white and 
green twigs, he said — 

Chloe, Well ! why dost thou stop ? 

While he Interwove the twigs, (continued ' 
Phillis laughing) he said, thou pretty basket, 
I will present thee to Chloe, the beautiful 
Chloe, who smiles so sweetly ; as she passed 
me yesterday with her flock, welcome ! said 
she, Amyntas, and smiled so mildly, so kindly, 
that my heart fluttered. Oh ! bend obedient 
to my finger, ye variegated twigs, and break 
not under its pressure ; ye shall then rest on 
my lovely Chloe's arm. Oh ! may she deem 

you 
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you worthy her acceptance ; may she bear you 
often by her side. While he spoke, the bas- 
ket was finished, and he sprang up and leapt 
for joy, that he had succeeded so well. 

Cbloe, Ah ! I will go : yonder, behlncj 
that little hill he tends his flock. I will pass 
by him, and say, see, Amyntas 1 see, J cany 
thy basket on my anPp 
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FILIAL AFFECTION. 

MIRTIL and DAPHNE. 
Mirt'tl. 

W^HITHER so early, my dear sister ? The 
sun has not yet risen from behind the hill ; the 
swallow has scarcely yet begun her song, or the 
early cock yet greeted the morning's dawn, 
and thou art already wandering among the 
dews. What festival art thou preparing to ce- 
lebrate, that thou hast so early collected thy 
basket full of flowers ? 

Daphne, Welcome, my beloved brother ! 
•whither wanderest thou in the damp morning ? 
whither in the still twilight? I have been 
gathering violets, and may-flowers, and roses ; 
and now while our father and mother are still 
asleep, I am going to scatter them over their 
bed : they will awake among the sweet per- 
fumes, and rejoice to find their couch bestrew- 
ed with flowers. 

Mirtil, 
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MtrtiL Oh ! my beloved sister ; never did 
I love thee so well as at this moment ! And I 
have been— thou knowest sister, that yes- 
terday, at sun- set, as my father was looking on 
the little hill on which he so often loves to 
rest, he said, how pleasant wouM it be, "if 
there was a little boyver on that spot, to pro-i- 
tect us with its cool shade from the sun- 
))eam8-. J heard him, but appeared not to re- 
^lark his words \ and this morning before day- 
light I arose, and erected the bower, and 
)>ound the straggling hazel bushes to its sides. 
Ph sister ! look, the work is compleated : do 
not betray me ; let him discover it himself. 
^JJiis will be a day of joy to us ! 

Daphne. Brother ! how pleasing will be 
his surprise, when he perceives the bower at a 
distance. Now I will steal softly to their bed, 
and strew tjies^ flowers ovpr them. 

Mtrtih When they awake amid the sweet 
perfumes, they will smile on each other and 
say, it is Daphne who has done this : that best 
of phildren ! where is she ? she has provided » 
pleasure for us, on our first awaking. 

Daphn0, 
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Daphne. And brother ! when he perceives 
the bower, from the window— Do my eyes de- 
ceive me, he will say, I see a bower on the 
brow of our little hill. It is my son who has 
raised it ; blessings be upon him ! he has sa- 
crificed his night's rest, to procure us a plea- 
sure in our age. 

Then brother, then the whole day will be 
full of joy ; for to those who do good in the 
morning, every hour of the day brings plea- 
sure ; and for them peace and joy spring from 
^very object around. 
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TO CUPID. 

Oh Love ! sweet Love 1 In May*s first fragrant 

hour 
Did I not rear this shrine with studious care ; 
And kneeling, weeping, own thy sovereign 

power, • 
-And breathe to thee my warmest, fondest 

prayer ? 

Did not each rosy dawn's first beams behold me. 
With new-culled fragrant garlands deck thy 

shrine ? 
With musky pinks, sweet thyme, and glowing 

roses. 
Bathed in the morning's dewy tears, and mine. 

Did I not teach the myrtle's glossy foliage 
Gently to bend, and arch into a bower ? 
Bade here the rose diffuse its softest perfumes. 
And plant around each sweetest, fairest flower ? 

Alas ! in vain — already wild winds raving. 
Strip the paleleaves,andsweeptheflowers away, 
And Phillis coldly still beholds my passion ; 
Cold and unmoved as on the first of May. 

MILON* 
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MILON. 

Oh thou ! who art lovelier than the dewy 
morning ; thou with the dark sparkling eyes ! 
thy brown locks. escape from the garland that 
confines them, and wanton4n the winds. Thou 
' art lovely, when thy rosy lips open with a smile ; 
lovelier still, when they breathe the soft notes 
of the song : I listened to thee, Chloe ! one 
morning as thou sangest by the stream which 
the two oaks overshadow ; I was angry that 
the birds would not break off their songs ; I 
chid the stream that would not cease its mur- 
muring. I have scarce seen nineteen summers, 
and bright is the rose that glows on my dark 
brown cheek. Oft have I remarked, that the 
shepherds cease their singing to listen to my 
voice, when the distant echoes of the valley 
prolong its soft tones; and whose flute, so 
well as mine, could accompany thy song? 
Oh, fairest Chloe, love me ! Behold how 
pleasant it is to dwell in my cave in this rock ; 
see how the creeping ivy has spread its green 
|i§t-work over the walls ; how the blooming 

hawthorn 
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hawthorn overshadows its head. The floor of 
my cave is spread with soft skins ; I have 
planted a gourd at its entrance^ and its high- 
climbing tendrils cover the arched roof. See 
how lovely the rivulet rushes from my rocfcy 
cave, and sparkling through the water- cresses, 
pours over the high grass and fresh flowers. 
Behind the hill, it forms itself into a little 
lake shadowed with rushes and willows ; 
where, by still moonlight, the nymphs often 
dance to my flute, while the wood-gods beat 
time with their sounding hoofs. See how the 
hazle-bushes on the hill have wound them- 
selves into a bower, how the raspberry creeps 
around it with its crimson fruit, how the eglan- 
tine rears its red berries on high, and the 
apple-tree stands laden with golden fruit and 
entwined with the purple clusters of the gad- 
ding vine ! Chloe ! all this is mine, and what 
more can the heart desire ? But alas ! if thou 
lovest me not, a thick gloom overshadows 
the scene. Oh ! Chloe, love me ! here will 
we recline on the soft grass, while the goats 
climb up the rocky steeps, while the sheep 
graze the rich herbage, and the cattle stand 
midway in the little stream. Then will we 
look down into the wide-spread valley, upon 

the 
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the sparkling sea where the tritons play. We 
will sing, and the echoes of the rock shall 
answer ; while the nymphs and the cloven- 
footed gods of the wood stand still and 
listen . 

So sang Milon the shepherd of the rock ; 
and Chloe listened to him, hid among the 
branches : smiling she sprung from her con- 
cealment, and offered the swain her hand ; 
Milon ! thou shepherd of the rock, she said, 
thou art dearer to me than the fragrant clover 
to the sheep : lead me to thy cave : thy kisses 
are sweeter than honey ; so lovely murmurs 
not the rushing brook. 
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THE TWO APPLES. 



IN vain, ye gentle nymphs !.- said Thyrsis^ 
sighing, in vain ye shed a soft and cooling 
freshness over this shade, through which your" 
stream pours, hid by o'erarching foliage : I 
burn, I languish as in the blaze of summer. 
I sate beneath the little hill on which Aminta's 
cottage stands, and played to its echoes one 
of my sweetest songs. The hill above is over- 
shadowed by the orchard which Aminta's hand 
waters and cultivates 3 the stream descended 
murmuring beside me, which wanders through 
her garden, on whose flowery border she some- 
times slumbers, or cools her glowing cheeks 
and fair hands in its pure waters. Suddenly I 
heard the little latch raised, which closes the 
garden gate ; and Aminta came forth. A soft 
zephyr wantoned in her flaxen hair, and played 
with her light robe. Oh ! how beautiful she 
looked ! She bore a basket of rosy fruit in 
•ne hand, and with the other (modest even 

when 
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when she believed no witness near) she con- 
fined the folds of her robe across her youthful* 
bosom^ which the zephyrs in their wanton 
play, strove to unveil. The light folds of 
her dress clinging to her slender figure, dis- 
played the soft outline of her beauteous form, 
or fluttered in loose and graceful waves behind 
her. As thus she passed along the hill, two 
apples fell from her basket, and rolled (by 
Love himself directed) to my feet. I took 
them up, and pressing them to my lips^ I ran 
up the hill to restore them to the maiden ; my 
hand trembled ; I would have spoken ; but I 
sighed ; and Aminta stood with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, while a soft blush overspread 
her cheek. With a timid smile, and while 
her cheek was tinged by a still deeper crimson, 
she presented me the apples : Oh ! what were 
my sensations at that moment ; we stood con- 
fused and hesitating ; till Aminta recovering 
herself, with. soft step returned to her cottage. 
My fixed gaze pursued her till she entered the 
door; I saw her pause, and hesitate, and look 
back once kindly upon me ; and when at last 
she disappeared, my eyes remained gazing un- " 
consciously on the threshold. At length I depar- 
ted ; 
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ted ; my whole frame trembled as I descended 
the hill : Oh ! be propitious to me, gentle 
lave ! the sensations I felt that moment will 
never be effaced from my heart ! 



THE 
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THE VOW. 

Oh ! <nild and healing be the waters of your 
stream, ye nymphs, as with them I wash the 
blood from my wounded side : no jealous en- 
mity has caused this purple tide to flow ; the 
innocent child of Amyntas seized by a wolf in 
the thicket, shrieked loudly for assistance ; 
and thanks *to the Gods ! I sprang in time to 
save him. While the fierce beast still strug- 
gled under my blows, he tore my side with 
his sharp fangs. Forgive me gentle nymphs ! 
if thus I pollute your crystal stream with 
blood : to-morrow will I atone for it, and 
sacrifice upon this bank to you a young kid^ 
white as the new-fallen snow. 
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THE 

SACRIFICE TO PAK 

At the dawn of morning, Alexis came forth 
from the hut, and fotusd Cbloe, his younger 
BisteTy employed in weaving garlands of 
flowers ; dew glittered upon their leaves, and 
with the pearly drops, were mingled the tears 
of the little Chloe. 

Alexis* Dearest Chloe ! for whom are these 
garlands ; wherefore dost thou weep, my sweet 
sister ) 

Cbloe. The tears tremWe in thine eyes, too^ 
beloved Alexis ! have we not cause to weep ? 
Didst thou not see in what sorrow my mother 
quitted us last night? how anxiously she folded 
us to her breast, and sobbed, and hid her 
streaming eyes, as she forced herself from us ? 

Alexis. Oh ! I marked it all ; my father^ 
my poor father must be worse than ever, 

Cbloe^ 



Cblo^* Oh brother ! brother ! if he should 
die 5 How he loves us ; how tenderly he 
presses us to his heart when we do what he 
bids us^ and what is pleasing to the Gods* 

jilexis. Dear sister^ how melancholy is 
every thing around us. My little favorite lamb 
caresses me in vain ; alas ! I almost forget to 
feed him. In vain my dove flutters upon my 
shoulder^ and pecks my lips and cheeks with 
his little beak ; nothings nothing can give me 
{Measure ; Oh my dear father ! if thou diest^ I 
will die with thee. 

Cbloe, My poor father ! Dost thou re- 
member, Alexis ? it is only five days since we 
were both sitting on his lap. 

Alexis, Yes, and suddenly he grew pale, 
and set us down, I can hold you no longer, my 
beloved Children, said he, I am ill, very ill. 
And then he walked feebly to his bed, and 
sunk upon it, and from that time he has been 
growing worse every day. 

Cbloe,- Hear, brother^ what I intend. I 
rose early, and went out to gather fresh flowers 

D2 to 
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to make these garlands, and I am going to of- 
fer them before the image of Pan ; for thou 
knowcst my mother has told us that the Gods 
are merciful, and liaten with pleasure to tlref 
prayers of innocence. I will go, and lay these 
garlands at his feet : and see ! here in thiB cage 
what I love dearest in the world, my liftle 
bird — this will T sacrifice to him. 

Alexis. My dear sister ! I will go with 
thee : wait only a moment for me : I will take 
a basket full of our finest fruit, and my dove. 
I will carry it too as a sacrifice. 

He ran and soon returned : hand in hand 
they approached the imi^ge of Pan, which stood 
on a hill at a little distance, under the thick 
shade of some fig-trees. They knelt before it, 
and thus addressed the God. 

Alexis. Pan ! thou benevolent protector of 
our flocks, hear, hear our supplications ! we 
are the children of the sick Menalcas ; Oh I 
listen to our prayer. 

Cbloe. Hear ! Oh hear ! our supplications, 
benevolent Pan ; accept graciously our little 

sacrifice. 
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sacrifice^ all that children like us can offer. I 
lay these fragrant garlands at thy feet ; if I 
could reach, I would entwine them round thy 
shoulders and temples. Save, Oh ! save our 
father, merciful Pan, restore him to his weep- 
ing children ! 

Alexis. I offer this fruit to thee, the fairest 
that I have; accept it graciously; I would 
have sacrificed the best goat of my flock, but 
that he is too strong for my weak hand. 
When I am bigger, I will sacrifice two every 
year to thee, if thou wilt but restore our good 
4ear father to health. 

Cbloe. This bird will I sacrifice to thee ; 
I love it best of every thing I possess ; see 1 
it feeds out of my hand, but I will sacrifice 
it to thee, merciful Pan. 

Alexis. And I will lay this dove upon thy 
altar, see, it flies around me, and caresses me ; 
yet I will sacrifice it to thee. Oh Pan ! if thou 
wilt restore our father to us ; hear ! Oh ! hear 
<)ur supplications. 

v 

The children now with trembling hand« 

and 
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MXii averted eyts, seized their victims; but a 
soft voice exclaimed— -Destroy not your plea- 
sures, sweet children I the Gods listen gra* 
ciously to the prayers of innocence; your 
&ther is restored • 

And Menalcas was healed ; enraptured by 
the affection of his children^ he went that day 
to offer sacrifices to Pan; and full of years 
^nd of blessings^ he survived to behold his 
children's children» 
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THE THUNDER STORM. 

Th£ dark storm is pafsed^ my Cleora; the 
arwfol roice of the thunder is silent« Tremble 
not, my love ! the lightnings wander nO' more 
among the black clouds. Let us leave this 
grot : die sheep that pressed trembling toge-« 
ther under the kafy bower, shake the glitter- 
ing rain-drops from their fleeces, and disperse 
again over the meadow which appears of a 
brighter green after the refreshing shower. 
X^et us go out, and observe how beautifully 
the landscape is brightened by the returning 
sun-^beams« 

Hand in hand they now quitted the shel- 
tering grotto : How beautiful, said Cleora, as 
she pressed her lover's hand, how beautiful 
is the landscape. How bright, how clear ap- 
pears the deep blue-of heaven through the 
broken clouds ! They fly, they pass away ! 
these towering clouds, but strew a shadow as 
they pass over the sunny landscape. See Da-« 
mon ! now the little hill with its cottages and 

its 
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its flocks is in the shade ; now the cloud passes 
over it^ and succeeding sun-beams brighten 
it. See^ how the dark shade sweeps along the 
valley^ and over the blooming meadow. 

How bright, how brilliant, - Cleora ! ex, 
claimed Daipon, shines the bow of Iris stretched 
from one beaming hill to another ; while be- 
nind it the gentle goddess, veiled in a misty- 
cloud, promises returning peace and sun-shine 
to the landscape, and smiles upon the unin- 
jured valley, 

Cleora answered him, as she threw her 
snowy arms around him, see ! the zephyrs, 
return and frolic again with the flowers, which 
bend under the weight of the bright spark* 
ling rain-drops : the variegated butterflies, 
and little winged insectsr sport again in the 
sun-shine : and the little stream, see how 
its dripping willows sparkle as they wave in 
the gale, and its clear surface reflects once 
more undisturbed the image of the bright 
heavens, and of the trees that bend over it ! 

Embrace me, Cleora ! Oh ! what joy over- 

whelms 
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whelms my soul : how heautiful^ how excel- 
lent is all around! what an inexhaustible 
source of rapture ! From the enlivening sun, 
down to the little plant that his mild influence 
nourishes, all is wonderful. What rapture 
overpowers me when I stand on the high hill, 
and look down on the wide spread landscape 
beneath me ; when I lay Stretched along the 
grass, and examine the various flowers and 
herbs, and their little inhabitants ; when at 
the midnight hour I contemplate the starry 
heavens ; when I mark the changing seasons, 
or the growth of fruits and seeds innumerable. 
When I consider these wonders, my bosom 
swells with ecstasy : my thoughts press on 
each other till I can no longer arrange them : 
tears of pleasure start into my eyes, and in 
broken accents I breathe forth my praises of the 
power who created all this. Oh ! Cleora, no- 
thing can equal the rapture of such moments, 
except the delight of being beloved by thee ! 

Cleora^ These wonders delight me too. 
Oh Damon ! wrapt in each other's arms, let us 
contemplate the approach of morning, the 
bright, glow of sun -set, or the soft beams of 

moon« 
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moon-light : and as I pres» thee to my trem-^ 
bling breast^ let us breathe out in broken ac- 
cents our praises and thanksgivings. Oh ! 
what inexpressible joy, when with such rap« 
tares are blended^ the transports of tfaM^ ten- 
derest love. 
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PALEMON'S OAK. 

IDAS-^MYCON. 

Idas. 

Oh welcome, Mycon ! thou sweet singer : 
I have not seen thee since that day when thou 
sätest on the stone by the brook, and sungest 
me the song in praise of spring. 

Mycon. Welcome, thou who excellest on 
the flute. Let us seek a cool spot, and seat 
ourselves in the shade. 

Idas. We will ascend that little hill where 
Palemon's oak stands; it casts a delightful 
shadow all around, and the cool zephyrs ever 
frolic there. In the mean time, my goats may 
climb those steep heights, and brouze among 
the shrubs. See how the large oak spreads its 
branching arms, and dispenses shade and fresh- 
ness all around. Let us seat ourselves here 
amid these wild roses : the soft winds shall 
wave our hair. Mycon ! this place is sacred 

t« 
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to me. Oh Palemon, this oak remains a holy 
memorial of thy virtues. 

Palemon had but a scanty flock, yet he 
^crificed many sheep of it to Pan. Oh Pan ! 
he prayed, let my flock encrease, that I may 
divide it with my poor neighbour. His prayer 
was granted 5 his flock was multiplied by one 
half in the course of a year, and Palemon 
gave that half to his poor neighbour. Then he 
sacrificed to Pan on this hill, and planting this 
oak, he said, " Oh Pan ! may this day be ever 
sacred to me on which my wishes were ful- 
filled ; protect this oak which I dedicate to 
thee : may it be a holy memorial of my gra- 
titude ; every year will I sacrifice to thee un- 
der its shade." Mycon ! shall I sing thee the 
song that I always sing under this o^k. ? 

Mycon. If thou wilt, I will give thee this 
nine-jointed pipe ; I chose and cut the reeds 
that form it most carefully on the shore ; and 
I have cemented them together with perfumed 
wax. 

Idas, Ye lofty branches that arch over 

me. 
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me, a holy rapture descends with your shade 
upon me ! ye cooling gales that fan around, an 
invisible divinity seems to speak in your whis- 
pers ! Ye goats ! ye sheep ! Oh spare the 
young ivy that creeps up the slender bark 
and winds its green garlands over the white 
stems. May no lightnings blast thee. Oh oak ! 
no. wild winds lay thy lofty summit low ! 
High, and still higher may it rise ; may the 
shepherd descry it at a distance and point out to 
his son ; may the tender mother see it, and 
relate Palenu>n's story to the listening infant 
on her breast ! Oh plant so many memorials 
of virtue like this, ye shepherds ! that filled 
with benign emotions, we may walk under 
them, as in a holy shade. 

So sung Idas, and long after he had ceased, 
Mycon sate listening, wrapped in silent atten- 
tion. Ah Idas ! the dewy morning and the 
approaching spring delight me, but still more 
transporting is the recital of generous deeds : 
So spoke Mycon ; and gave to Idas the »ine- 
jointed reed. 

THE 
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THE NOSEGAY. 

I HAVE seen Daphne ; perhaps. Oh ! perhaps 
I had been happier if I had not seen her : 
never, never did she look so lovely. Sheltered 
from the blaze of the noon- day sun, I Jay un- 
der the dark shadow of the willows by the 
little stream, yonder where it flows soft mur-- 
muring among the polished pebbles. The 
willows arched over me, and dipped their sil- 
very foliage in the water, while I lay reclined 
in soft tranquillity : but ah ! since then, never 
have T tasted peace or rest ! Suddenly I heard 
a rustling in the thicket at a little distancjC^ 
from me ; and Daphne — Daphne^^ opening her 
way through the thick embowering foliage, 
advanced to the edge of the rivulet. Timidly 
she drew up the blue robe which covered her 
small and delicate feet, and stepped into the 
limpid stream. She stooped, and with her 
right hand poured the sparkling water over her 
lovely face, while her left held up her robe, 
that it might not be wet by the stream : now 
pausing, she waited till not a drop more fell 
from her hand, and not a circle ruffled the 

water. 
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water. Its surface was smooth and calm^ 
and reflected the genuine image o£ her beauty. 
She smikd, delighted on her own loveliness, 
and pressing together the luxuriant tresses of 
her flaxen hair, she arranged them in beautiful 
knots, Eor whom, I sighed, for whom is all 
this care ? who. Oh ! who does she seek to 
ehaJCSQ? Who is the happy being for whose 
sake she. sees widi such a delighted smile, that 
^i^ if so lovely ? 

While thtis she stood, bending over the 
water, her nosegay fell from her bosom into 
the stream, and was borne by the current to 
the place where I lay : I seized it, I kissed it ! 
I would not have parted with it for a whole 
flock : but ah ! the nosegay fades, alas ! it 
withers ; and two days only have passed, since 
I caught it from the stream. How I cherished 
it 1 I placed it in the goblet that I won last 
s^ing as the prize of song. Cupid is repre- 
sented on that cup, sitting in a bower of sweet 
briar ;. smiling he tries the sharpness of his 
arrows with the points of his rosy fingers, and 
two doves are fluttering before him. Three 
times each day I poured fresh water ta my 
flowers, and placed them each night at my 

window 
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window to imbibe the cold refreshing dewtf^ 
I bent over them, and exhaled their soft fra- 
grance; sweeter were their perfumes, niore 
glowing their colours, than those of all the 
flowers of the spring, for Oh ! they bloomed 
on her breast! — I stood musing before the 
goblet. Yes, Love ! I said, thy arrows arc 
sharp: how deeply do I feel their wounds. 
Oh ! inspire Daphne's bosom but with one 
half my passion ! then I will consecrate this 
cup to thee. It shall stand on a little ^Itar, 
and every morning will I entwine it with a 
fresh garland, and in winter, a wreathe -of 
evergreen myrtle shall surround it. Oh gentle 
doves ! may ye be an emblem of my future 
happiness. But the nosegay withers ; in vain 
is all my care ; the flowers already droo^ 
mournfully their pale heads over the rim of 
the cup ; no longer they exhale sweet per- 
fumes ; their yellow leaves fall and die. Oh? 
Love ! sweet Love ! let not their withering 
bloom be the sad presage of my hope's 
decay. 

THE 
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THE 

OFFERING TO CUPID. 

Tbjrsis, 

I OFFERED a sacrifice to Cupid in the little 
marble temple; and suspended among the 
myrtles that surround it, a new and neatly 
woven basket, my best flute, and garlands of 
the freshest and sweetest flowers. Oh gentle 
Love ! I said, be propitious to my vows. Yes- 
terday passing by the little temple, I entered 
the myrtle wood to look for my basket, and 
guess, guess Menalcas ! what I saw there. A 
little bird sate on the edge of the basket and 
sung ; as I approached, he flew away 3 and look- 
ing into the basket, I saw a well built nest 
with little eggs in it, and the hen-bird sat 
cowering over them, and looking at me with 
anxious supplicating eyes, as if she would have 
said. Gentle shepherd ! disturb not, Oh ! dis- 
turb not the little family. The other bird in 
the mean time flew in circles round my head. 
I retired, and immediately he returned to the 
TOL. II. E edge 
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edge of the nest^ and breathed out his joy and 
pleasure in the sweetest strains. Now, tell 
me, dearest Menalcas, thou who knowest how 
to explain all presages, tell me, what dpes this 
foretel ? 
• 
Menalcas. That thou wilt dwell in do- 
mestic peace and happiness with thy beloved 
maiden, and that Juno Lucina will bless your 
union. 

Tbyrsis. By the Gods ! I thought so, dear 
Menalcas ! but I wished the sweet supposition 
confirmed by thy wisdom. See ! this ypung 
kid do I give to thee, and this 3ask of honey, 
pure as the clear air, and sweet as my Delia's 
lips. 

He said, and departing leapt for joy like a 
young kid among the dews of May. 
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THE FAUN. 

No ! no happy hours shall ever return for me, 
said the Faun, as at break of day he staggered 
forth from his cave ; since I have lost that 
fairest of nymphs, I hate the light of the sun : 
till I find her again, no ivy crown shall entwine 
my horns, no flowers shall bloom round my 
cave : my feet shall crush them in their bud ; 
I will throw away my flute, and break my 
goblet in pieces. He was trampling wildly on 
the flowers, and on the fragments of the cup, 
when another Faun passed, carrying a skin of 
wine upon his shoulders. Art thou mad ? said 
he laughing^ on this day, this joyful day, the 
feast of Bacchus ! wipd quickly an ivy wreath 
round thy horns, and come with me to the feast, 
on this best, this happiest day of the year. 

No ! no happy days shall ever return for 
me, said the Faun. I swear, till I find her 
again, no ivy wreath shall entwine my horns. 
Oh ! fatal day ! on which the nymph fled from 
me : she fled to a stream whose waves opposed 
her course, she stood hesitating on its brink : 

E2 I 
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. I trembled with joy, and thought already I 
clasped the struggling maid in my strong arms ; 
when the Tritons (Oh ! the hateful robbers !) 
rose from their watery beds, and supporting 
the nymph in their arms, and sounding their 
conches, they bore her in safety to the opposite 
ßhore. I swear by Styx, till I find her again, 
no ivy wreath shall entwine my horns. 

And His for the sake of a coy nymph done, 

said the other Faun laughing, that thou art 

suffering all this uneasiness ! as to me, love 

shall never cause me an hour's anxiety ; no, not 

an hour's : if one nymph denies me a kiss, I 

fly to another ; and I swear to thee. Faun ! I 

had rather never kiss a nymph again, than that 

any one of them should have power to detain 

me an hour to day from this joyful feast. Be 

not mortified, Faun ! thou art young and 

comely ; thy dark brown face is handsome, and 

bright are thy large black eyes : thy hair curls 

fairly round thy crooked horns, which stand up 

amidst thy locks like two young oaks among 

the low bushes. Let me crown thee. Faun ! 

here is a beautiful spray of ivy : let me crown 

thee I hear already at a distance the wild 

uproar of thyrsis* striking against each other, 

and 
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and goblets clashing^ and flutes sounding. 
Bend thy head ! Every moment the tumult 
approaches nearer : thou mayst see them now 
coming out from behind the hill. Let me 
crown thee ! See ! how proudly the majestic 
tygers draw the chariot ; Oh Bacchus ! — Look 
at the Fauns 'and Nymphs how they dance 
around him ! what a joyful tumult ! Oh ! Evan 
Evoe ! Thou art crowned ; haste, lift the 
wine skin again on my shoulders : Oh ! Evan 
Evpe! 



THE 
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THE TWO LOVERS. 

DAPHNIS and CHLOE. 

It was evening, when Chloe leaning on her 
Daphnis's arm^ sought the lonely stream that 
murmurs among the willows : as they ap- 
proached its woody banks, they perceiTed 
Alexis already seated there y a fair youth, in 
whose bosom love had never yet been awa- 
kened. Welcome thou who hast never felt 
the influence of love, said Daphnis ; but per- 
haps some maiden has now ensnared thy heart, 
since thou seekest this lonely shade ; for ever 
dear to lovers is solitude and silence* I 'come 
here with my Chloe to enjoy the calm hours 
of evening, and sing the pleasures of our love 
amid these sequestered shades. He said, and 
pressed her hand to his bosom: wilt thou 
listen, Alexis ? 

Alexis. No maiden has ensnared my heart : 
I came hither only to observe how bright the 
sun blushes on those hills : but I will attend 

with 
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withpfeaaurc to thy song : it is sweet at sun- 
set to listen to soft music. 

Dapbnis. Com«, Chloe ; we will seat our- 
selves by him on the grass : I will play on my 
flute while thou singest : thou excellest on the 
flute, ^ Alexis ! do thou accompany my song. 

They seated themöelres on the border of 
the stream, and Daphnis began : 

Dapbnis. Thou lonely valley, and ye shji- 
dowy hills, attend my song ! no shepherd 
is so blest as I^ for Chloe loves me. She iß 
lovely and mild as the early morning, when 
the sun gently ascends the hill, when every 
flower rejoices, and the birds spring singing 
to met him, and shake, as they pass, the 
sparkling de w-rdrops from the slender sprays. 

Chios. The little swallow is joyful, when 
after her long winter's slumber she awakes by 
the stream, and «ees the bright spring return- 
ed : she plumes her little wings as she frolics 
among the willow-sprays, and sings her rap- 
ture to the woods and vallies round. Compa- 
nions,' * she cries^ awake ! the spring is re- 

turned. 
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turned. But still happier am I^ since Daphnis 
loves me ; and hear me, my companions ! and 
believe, that sweeter,* far sweeter than return- 
in spring, is the affections of a virtuous 
youth. 

Dapbnis. It is pleasing to mark upon the 
distant hills, the white flocks wandering 
among the dark thickets ; but lovelier, lovelier 
still. Oh Chloe ! to see a fresh garland en- 
twined in thjr dark flowing hair. Bright is 
the clear azure of heaven, but brighter still 
thy blue sparkling eye, when it sheds its soft, 
its speaking beams on me ! Yes, dearest 
Chloe ! I love thee more than the nimble fish 
loves the clear stream ; more than the lark 
loves the fresh morning air, 

Cbloe. Once, as I stood by the little lake, 
and gazed at myself, reflected by its clear sur- 
face, A4i ! said I sighing, could I but hope 
to please Daphnis, that best of shepherds. 
In the mean time thou stood'st unseen behind 
me, and threwest flowers over my head, till my 
image disappeared in the increasing circles 
that ruffled the lake. Startled I looked back 
and saw thee : thou pressedst me to thy heart 

and 
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and said'st, the Gods be witness, I love thee ! 
Trembling and confused, I whispered, I love 
thee more than the trees love the blossoms : 
more than the flowers love the fresh dews of 
morn. 

Dapbnis. Oh Chloe ! when with tears 
trembling in thine eyes thou embracest me, 
and exclaimest, Daphnis, I love thee ! I look up 
to heaven through the high trees that over- 
shadow us ; — ^Ye Gods ! I cry, how can I thank' 
you for my happiness 5 ye have given me 
Chloe ! 

Cbloe^ The tender grass of early spring 
delights the flock j and sweet and refreshing 
to them is the cool shade at noon-tide : but 
sweeter and more reviving to me, is it, Oh 
Daphnis ! when thy soft, thy rosy lips repeat, 
Chloe ! I love thee ! 

So sung Daphnis and Chloe : Happy chil- 
dren ! said Alexis, sighing : Alas ! I feel that 
love is happiness : your songs, your eyes, your 
raptures have convinced me of it. 

THE 
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THE TRIAL OF SONG. 

LYCAS and MILON. 

The young singer Milon, (for the golden 
down was scarce yet visible on his cheeks^ and 
appeared like the tender gra^ in early springs 
when it peers through the late fallen snow) 
• and Lycas with the curled hair, yellow as the 
ripe wheat, met together with their lowing 
hefds behind the pine wood» Welcome, 
Lycas, said Milon, and offered him his hand ; 
let us go into the wood, while our herds wan- 
der in the luxuriant grass by the lake : my 
watchful dog will take care they do not stray. 

Lyeas. No, Milon ! we will seat ourselves 
here under this arch of the rocjc, upon some df 
these mouldering fragments that are scattered 
around, and covered with soft moss. Here it 
is pleasant and cool. See how the clear stream 
rushes among the trembling shrubs ; it passes 
on murmuring under their shade, and hastens 
to pour itself into the lake. Let us sit upon 

these 



tbese -mossy stones^ while the dark boughs of 
the pine trees overshadow us. 

They seated themselves on the stones under 
the rook^ and Milon said ; Lycas ! I have 
often heard thy singing praised ; let us now 
have «a trial of skilly for to me also the Muses 
are favorable : I will stake that young heifer 
as the prize ; it is beautifully variegated with 
blaok and white. 

Lycas. And I will stake the best goat of 
my flock^ atid her young ones ; yonder she is 
browzing the ivy from the willow by the lake ; 
her young kid is frolicking beside her* But 
Milon ! who shall decide between us ? shall I 
call the old Menalcas ? he is yonder employed 
in leading the stream to water the meadow by 
the pine wood. 

The young swains called Menalcas : he 
seated himself beside them on a mossy stone, 
and Milon thus began. 

Oh ! happy is he who the Muses vouchsafe 
to favor. How sweet it is to express every soft 
emotion that inspires one, and when the heart 

beats 
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beats with joy, to breathe out Its transports to 
the woods and echoes round ! When the soft 
moon-light soothes me, when the bright glow 
of morning delights me, the Muses never fail 
to inspire me with a song ; and many a dark 
and troubled hour has their mild influence 
cheared. For this, I bend with gratitude at 
their shrine, and yonder snow-white kid is 
doomed a sacrifice to them^ Soon with its 
horns entwined with flowers will I lead it to 
their altar, and sing new songs of praise. 

Lycas, When I sat upon my father's knee 
a lisping infant, while he played me a song on 
his flute, I listened attentively, and sought in 
imperfect accents to imitate its strains; or 
smiling, I took it from his hand, and blowing 
into it, produced imperfect notes. But Pan 
soon appeared to me in ä dream : ^^ Youth ! said 
he, go into the wood, and fetch the flute which 
the singer Hylas consecrated to me, and hung 
upon the oak : thou art worthy to inherit it 
from him." Yesterday T sacrificed to him the 
young suckers of my newly-grafted tree, and 
and poured a vase of oil, and a pitcher of milk 
upon his altar. 

» 

Milon. 
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Milan. But Love inspires the song more 
than the bright rays of morning, more than 
the soft beams of mpon-light. Oh ! when 
our songs praise a virtuous maiden, when they 
are repaid by a sweet smile, or a garland from 
her we love ! — Since Delia has called me her 
shepherd my heart has been as light, as chear- 
ful as the landscape around us when the beams 
of the spring sun rest upon it. Since then my 
songs have improved. Delia, who smiles 
sweetly like the mild Ceres, and who is wise 
as the muses« 

Lycas^ My heart long remained insensi- 
ble to love ; I sung peacefiiUy the praises of 
the Gods, the cares of the flock^ or the cul- 
ture of the orchard or the vine. But since I 
saw Amarillis, care and melancholy have 
been blended with all my pleasures. I ima- 
gined I had conquered my love ; I drove the 
recollection of it from my heart. But Ah ! 
now, never shall I triumph over it, since I 
saw her, and heard her song as she sat under 
the white-blooming sloe. The wanton zephyrs 
sported round the bush, and showered its sil- 
very blossoms on the maid, and mocked the 
all-conquering winter with his snowy flakes. 

Mi/on. 
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THE 

ORIGIN OF SONG, 

AND 

THE INVENTION OF THE LYRE. 

In the infancy of the world, when the mo- 
derate wants of nature and of innocence, 
produced the young arts among the yet un- 
corrupted sons of men, there lived a maiden 
who far excelled all her companions in loveli- 
ness, and whose delicate and pure mind seemed 
framed to perceive and enjoy all the beauties 
of nature. With tears of pleasure she greeted 
the morning's dawn, or gazed on the boundless 
majesty of the setting sun. She arose as soon 
as the return of m^orn was proclaimed by the 
early cock before her cottage, (for her kind- 
ness in feeding them had assembled the do- 
mestic animals around her dwelling) and left 
its protecting roof, which was formed of woveii 
reeds and branches of the fir, and fastened ta 
the trunk of a tree which grew beside it. 

Thus 
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Thus she dwelt^ embosomed in the shade/ and 
above her head^ among the thick over-arching 
boughs, the nightingale built its nest. She 
passed on to contemplate the beauty of the 
landscape glittering with dew, and to listen to 
the early birds, who warbled in the neigh- 
bouring thicket. Enraptured she sat, and 
listened, and attempted to imitate their song : 
harmonious sounds now flowed from her lips, 
more melodious than any maiden had before 
that time uttered : every note her soft and 
flexible voice could imitate, she combined to 
form her new music ; ye littlejoyful warblers ! 
she sung, how lovely sound your notes from 
the tall tree's summit, and from the lowly 
spray ! Oh ! that I could like you, welcome 
the return of morn : Oh ! teach me your va- 
rying notes, teach me to express the soft rap- 
ture, with which I greet the first mild beams 
of day. Thus she sung, and imperceptibly 
her words arranged themselves in harmonious 
measure to her song : full of delight, she per- 
ceived the new melody, and enraptured she 
continued. The wide thidket echoes with 
music ; the bright landscape^sparkles with 
dew ! Oh thou ! who hast created all these, 
how grateful am I, that I can now with sweeter 
VOL. II. F sound» 
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sounds than my companions^ praise thee« 
Thus she sung, while the wide scene around 
her was hushed in attention^ and the little 
birds listened and ceased their songs. 

She now repaired every morning to the 
thicket to practise her new art : but a youth 
had long listened to her^ hid among its re- 
cesses : enraptured he stood concealed by the 
luxuriant foliage, or sighing, he wandered 
amidst its deepest glooms, and attempted to 
imitate her song. He sat one day musing 
before his cottage, leaning on his bow (for he 
had discovered the art of using it against 
the birds of prey who destroyed the doves, for 
whom he had erected a cote of willow-twigs 
in a neighbouring tree;) — -What new emotion, 
is it, he said, that sighs from my bosom, that 
sits so heavy at my heart ? It is indeed ex- 
changed for pleasure and rapture when I see 
the maiden in the thicket, and listen to her 
song ; but when she is absent, melancholy and 
grief oppress me. Oh! what is this new 
emotion that sighs from my bosom, that sits 
so heavy at my heart ? While thus he mused, 
his careless hand struck the out-stretched cord 
of the bow, and a sweet and soothing sound 

murmured 
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murmured over the string. The youth started 
astonished^ and repeated the experiment; 
deeply meditating, he endeavoured to pursue 
the discovery, and struck again the string, 
which , was made of the entrails of birds of 
prey. Suddenly he started up, and selecting 
two long and two shorter pieces of wood, he 
fastened the two shorter firmly above and be- 
low to the longer, and stretched strings tight- 
ly across from the shortest, between the two 
longest. His hand now essayed to play, and 
he remarked the lovely variety of tones in the 
weaker and stronger strings ; unbinding them 
once more, he arranged them in harmonious 
Order, and began again to sound them, enrapt 
tured with his discovery. 

The youth went now as constantly as the 
. morning returned, to practise his new art in 
the most solitary recesses o( the thicket, and 
sought to imitate in harmonious tones, the 
songs he had heard from the maiden. But it 
is said, h^ was long unsuccessful, and the 
tones of the instrument were long discordant 
to his eary till a God appeared to him, and at- 
tuned and arranged the strings of the lyre, 
^t every morning's dawn, the youth rtow 

F 2 sought 
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sought unpercelved^ the maiden in the thicket^ 
and having learnt from her n6w songs^ he re- 
turned to practise them by the stream. One 
beautiful morning, the maiden sat in the grove ; 
crowned with flowers, she sat and sung : Oh 
welcome ! lovely sun ! from behind the dark 
mountains : thy soft beams gild already the 
tall tree's summit, and the lofty hills, and the 
pinions of the little lark that sings high poised 
in air. The birds of the thicket warble to 
greet thee— here she broke off, and looking 
attentively round, she exclaimed with astonish- 
ment, what lovely voice mixes itself with 
mine ? It repeats every note of my song. 
Where art thou ? wherefore art thou silent ? 
Sing again, lovely voice ! Art thou some fea- 
thered dweller of this thicket ? Oh ! bend 
hither thy airy flight, and perch upon this fig- 
tree, that I may see thee, and listen to thy 
song. She looked earnestly around her, and 
examined the summit of every tree. Art thou 
timid, and hast thoii flown away ? or — I never 
heard this yoice in the thicket before ; perhaps 
I was deceived — surely, it was not a dream — 
1 will sing again. Welcome, ye lovely flow- 
ers ! yesterday ye werö but buds ; now ye 
unfold your silken leaves to the pure morning 

air^ 
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air, to the humming bees and variegated but- 
terflies that flutter around you, and drink your 
dew. Thus she sung, often pausing to listen, 
and to look around, for the sweet sounds again 
accompanied her song. She stood confused 
and at a loss ; no, I was not deceived, the 
voice accompanied every note. As she spoke, 
the youth came forward from the thicket, 
crowned with flowers, and with the lyre on 
his arm ; smiling he pressed the timid maiden's 
hand. Oh ! fairest maid ! he said, no feathered 
songster of the grove has imitated thy song, 
it was I who accompanied it on this instru- 
ment. Every morning I came into this thick- 
et to listen to thy voice, and then withdrawing 
into its deepest recesses, I sought to imitate it 
on these strings. It was a God, sweet maiden ! 
who instructed me. — The timid eyes of the 
maiden glanced hastily over the youth, and 
rested on the cords of the lyre. Oh fairest 
maiden ! he continued, while his eyes spark- 
led and his cheeks glowed, how enraptured 
should I be, would'st thou permit me to meet 
thee in the thicket, to sit by thy side, and to 
accompany thy voice with my lyre. Youth, 
said the maiden, as she raised her timid eyes, 
happy shall I be when thy lyre accompanies 

^ ^7 
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my voice; its tones are sweeter than soft 
echoes. But come with me to my shady cot i 
the noon-day sun already scorches ; under the 
shade of the trees that bend over my dwelling, 
thou shalt sit and partake with me of fresh 
gathered fruits and new milk. 

The youth accompanied the maiden to the 
cottage ; they taught the art of singing, and 
the invention of the lyre to the nymphs and 
swains around. A long time elapsed before 
the flute's soft melody was added to these 
sounds ; Marsyas brought that flute to the 
Gods of wood, which the inventress Minerva, 
enraged at the laughter of the other Goddesses, 
had thrown disdainfully on the sand. 

Two trees were planted on a high hill ta 
the memory of the youth and the maid ; and 
under their shade succeeeding generations re» 
lated to their children, the invention of the 
Lyre, and the origin of Song. 
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THE GARDEN. 

DAPHNE and CHLOE. 
Daphne. 

See Chloe ! the mooii has already risen from 
behind the dark hills; already it gleams on 
the highest trees that crown their summits. 
How sweet, how delightful is all around us ; 
let us linger here a little while : my brother 
will guide our flocks to the fold. 

Cbloe. Lovely is all around ; soft and re» 
freshing the cool breeze of evening ! we will 
rest here a while. 

Daphne. See Chloe ! yonder by the side of 
the rock is the garden of young Alexis, let us 
look over the hedge of sweet briar that sur- 
rounds it. In the whole country no garden is 
more beautiful than this, none is more neatly 
arranged, none is more carefully cultivated. 

Chloe. Let us go to it. 

Daphne. No shepherd understands so well 

as 
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as he the culture of plants; does any one^ 
Chloe ? 

Cbloe. Oh ! no one. 

Daphne. See how fresh, how blooming is 
every plant around, whatever grows on the 
|ow earth, or supports itself by entwining the 
slender poles. Look at the water that trickles 
' from the rock ; yonder it collects itself into a 
little stream, and pours through the shade of 
the garden. Look ! on that rock whence the 
stream rushes^ Alexis has planted a bower of 
sweet briar : what a wide and lovely prospect 
must that spot command ! 

Cbloe. Daphne ! thou praisest with en- 
thusiasm ! more lovely is the garden of the 
young Alexis than any other garden ; more 
beauteous are his flowers, more soft and re- 
freshing this stream than any other fountain j 
no water is so cool, so sweet as this. 

Daphne. But why dost thou smile^ Chloe ? 

Cbloe. Smije ! Oh no ! Look at this rose 
which r h^ve just plucked from its stem, tell 

me. 
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me, is its perfume not sweeter than that of all 
other roses ? delicious as if love himself had 
planted it ? 

Daphne, Chloe ! Oh spare me ! 

Cbloe. Suppress not the sighs that heave 
thy bosom. 

Daphne. Oh thou art malicious ! come let 
us begone. 

Chloe. So suddenly ? This spot is deli- 
cious, I am so happy here : — But hush ! I 
hear a rustling : there behind the elder-bush, 
we shall not be perceived. Ah ! see, it Is he 
himself. Softly, tell me in a whisper, is Im 
not lovriier also than all other shepherds ? 

Daphne» I will go. 

Chloe. Thou shalt not. See ! he pauses, 
he sighs ! surely some shepherdess has en- 
snared his heart 2 Chloe ! thy hand trembles, 
fear not, here is no wolf, 

Paphne. Let me ! Oh let me go ! 

Chloe, 
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Cbloe^ Hash ! listen ! 

The shepherdesses concealed themselves 
under the shade of the elder-bush, while 
Alexis, unconscious that he was overheard, in 
soft notes began the following song. 

Thou pale silent moon be witness to my 
sighs, and ye, ye peaceful shades that have 
to often repeated Daphne's name. Ye flowers 
that spread your fragrance around me, the dew- 
drops sparkle on your leaves like the tears of 
love upon my cheeks. O could. I— might I tell 
her that I love her, more than the bee loves 
the spring ! I met her lately by the stream 
where she had been filling a pitcher with 
water. Let me carry that burden, too heavy 
for thy strength, said I. How kind art 
thou ! she answered 5 trembling, I took the 
pitcher, and blushing, sighing, with my eyes 
fixt on the ground, I walked by Daphne's side, 
and could not, dared not tell her that I loved 
her. How mournfully thou droopest on my 
breast thou little Narcissus ! this morning saw 
thee fresh and blooming, now thou art wither- 
ed and dead. Alas ! such will be my lot, and 
and so shall I fade in my youth, if Daphne 

reject» 
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rejects my love. Ah! if she disdains me, 
adieu, ye plants, ye flowers, till now my greatest 
joy, fny sweetest care ; unheeded may ye 
wither— for me no joy will ever blossom 
more ^ the wild weeds may then choak you, 
and the rank thorn-bushes spread their un- 
wholesome shade over ye. Ye trees that my 
hand has planted, and that have recompensed 
my cares with sweet fruit, despoiled of your 
leaves, ye will then spread your dead branches 
amid the melancholy waste ; and here, in this 
«cene of desolation will I consume the rest of 
my days in sighs and tears. Oh, when my 
ashes rest beneath these shades, mayst thou 
enjoy every bliss that love can bestow, in the 
arms of a more deserving lover ! — But where- 
fore do ye thus torment me, ye images of 
despair ? my hopes still bloom ; she smiles 
ever mildly on me when lingering I pass by 
her ; and lately, as seated on the hill, I played 
on my pipe, and she passed through a neigh- 
bouring meadow, she stopped to listen to its 
strain. Scarce had I perceived her, when my 
lips, my fingers trembled ; every note be- 
came confused, every sound indistinct, yet 
still she paused, still ^he listened^ Oh ! if 
I should ever lead her as my bride to your 

bowers, 
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bowers, glow then ye flowers with brighter, 
with livelier tints, and difTuse around her your 
richest, sweetest perfumes. Ye trees ! bow 
your loaded branches to meet her, and oflFer her 
your fairest, ripest fruit. 

So sung Alexis, while Daphne sighed, and 
her hand trembled as her friend held it. But 
Chloe called to the youth, Alexis ! she loveg 
thee ! here she lies concealed by the shade of 
the elder-bush ; come, and kiss the sparkling 
tears from her glowing cheeks that love has 
made her shed. Timidly he hastened to her, 
but I cannot describe to thee his rapture, when 
Daphne, hiding her face in Chloe's bosom, 
confessed her love. 
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THE TEMPEST. 

Upon the promontory, from whose side the 
sedgy Tifernus precipitates itself into the sea, 
the swains Lacon and Battus sat : dark and 
heavy clouds hung over the ocean; solemn 
silence reigned around : the summits of the 
mountain-oaks were motionless : the swal*« 
lows and sea-gulls flew in circles around. The 
swains had already protected their cattle from 
the storm, but lingered themselves on the 
mountain to behold its awful approach, and to 
contemplate the tempestuous ocean. 

How fearful is this silence, said' Lacon ; 
see, the setting sun conceals itself amid those 
dark clouds, that rise like towering mountains 
over the surface of the water. 

Battus. How dark and motionless lies the 
extended ocean ! as yet tranquil ; but hushed 
in a solemn stillness, soon to be exchanged for 
the loud roar of the tempest. A hollow mur- 
mur echoes around, like the distant cry of ter- 
ror 
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ror and dismay^ when some sudden calamity 
surprises an unhappy people. 

Lacon. See how slowly the dark moun« 
tains x)f clouds ascend ; blacker and more hor- 
rible they rise above each other, and rest upon 
the bosom of the deep. 

Battus, Louder and more tremendous sounds 
the mingled mutmur of winds and water : 
darkness lies on the ocean ; the Diomedan 
islands are already hidden in the gloom ; the 
flame of the watch-tower on yon promontory's 
brow still gleams through the awful darkness. 
Now the wild uproar- of the winds begins;— 
see ! they rend the clouds — they drive them 
raging before them — they rush upon the waves; 
—the ocean foams. 

Lacon. The storm approaches in all its 
horror; yet I delight in beholding its rage; 
my bosom swells with pleasure mixed with 
anxiety; let us remain here, we are not far 
from our sheltering huts. 

Battus. Willingly, — Already the tempest 
raves in all its fury ; the waves break against 

the 
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the shore beneath us, and the winds howl 
through the bent summits of the trees. 

Lacon. Behold how the waves dash their 
fbam to the skies ! they rise like rocky heights 
in dreadful succession above one another, and 
then plunge into the abyss below. The light- 
nings flame behind them, and illuminate the 
twful scene. 

Battus, O immortal Gods ! I see a vessel 1 
like a bird on a promontory's brow, it sits 
on the edge of that monstrous wave 2 — Oh hea* 
vens ! it sinks. — Where is it now ? — what is 
become of the wretched mariners ? — Buried 
for ever in the dark abyss. 

Lacon» If my eyes do not deceive me, it 
rises again upon that swelling wave« Gods f 
save them ; Oh ! save them ! Alas ! alas ! a 
mountain-wave has broken over them ! O hap- 
less men I wherefore did ye quit your paternal 
shores, and tempt the dangers of this bound- ^' 
less ocean ? Could not the place of your birth 
afford you subsistence ? Alas ! ye sought for 
riches^ and have found an untimely grave. 

Battus. 
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Battus. In vain for you, on your native 
shores, your widows and orphan- children shall 
weep ; in vain will they offer up vows and sa- 
crifices for your safe return. Your tombs shall 
remain empty : the birds of prey, or the mon- 
sters of the deep shall devour you. Ye Gods ! 
grant that I may ever live peaceably in my 
humble hut : all my wishes satisfied, all my 
wants supplied by my herds, my little field, 
and my flock. 

Lacon. Great Gods ! may I be punished 
like these men if ever discontent arise in my 
bosom 3 if ever I desire more than I now enjoy, 
sufficiency and peace. 

Battus. Let us go down : perhaps the 
waves have cast some of these unfortunate 
men on the shore ; if they still live, we shall 
have the comfort of preserving them, and if 
that hope is lost, we may at least give peace to 
their departed spirits,, by entombing them in 
a quiet grave. 

They went down to the shore, and found 
the body of a beautiful youth stretched on the 
sand : With tears they dug his grave on the 

strand^ 



strand^ which was strewed with the fragments 
of the wreck ; among these they found a little 
casket full of gold. 

What shall we do with this ? said Battus. 

Lacon. We will preserve it 5 not to enrich 
ourselves (from wealth may the Gods preserve 
me !) but to restore it to the owner, if we 
should ever meet with him, or to bestow it on 
some one who needs it more than we do. 

The treasure remained long useless and un^ 
known in the hands of the shepherds ; at last 
they employed it in erecting a little temple on 
the shore. Six pillars of white marble support- 
ed its dome, and in the centre was placed the 
image of Pan. 

To Contentment, and to thee, benevolent 
Pan^ this temple was consecrated* 
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THE 

CURE FOR LOYE. 

At the rosy dawn of morning a Satyr lay 
entangled in a net, among the reeds of a 
marsh. One of his cloven-feet was sticking 
up through the net, while he fay exhausted 
and unable to disengage a single limb. The 
birds that fluttered among the reeds flew start- 
led from the place, and the croaking frogs leapt 
fearfully around, astonished at the strange pri- 
«orier. I will howl, said he, I wilVhowl as 
loud as my throat has power, till sonfie one 
comes to my relief; — and he howled, till hill 
to hill» and vale to vale repeated the discordant 
sounds. 

At length a Faun came from the thicket : — 
From whence proceeds that horrid sound ? he 
said : Let me hear thy frightful voice once 
more, that I may discover where thou art. 
The Satyr howled again, and the Faun ran to 
the marsh, and found the prisoner. In the 
name of all the Gods, said the Satyr, deliver 

me 
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me from this cursed net : I have been laying 
in this marsh since the first beams of moon» 
light. But the Faun disregarding his prayer, 
stood laughing and holding his shaking sides, 
as lie looked at the ridiculous figure entangled 
in the net, with one leg stretched up immove- 
able, and half his body sunk in the mud. At 
length he began to untwist the net, and placed 
the captive on his feet. Is it sweet sleeping 
there? said he: In the name of the Gods, 
tell me by what strange chance thou h4st 
found out this rei^ting-place for thyself? Ye 
Gods, said the newly-delivered prisoner, is 
this the reward of the most ardent passion.-— 
Oh ! cursed be the hour in which I first saw 
her. — ^But let us seat ourselves yonder, under 
those drooping willows, for my leg pains me 

8ÜU. 

They seated themselves under the willows, 
and the Satyr thus related his melancholy 
«tory : 

A whole year already have I loved the 
nymph of that stream, which rushes through 
the tangling brush*wood, there, where the 
pine tree waves above the rock. Unheard, un- 

G 3 pitied. 
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pitied^ during the course of a whole year, hare 
I stood half the night through before her cave, 
complained to her of my anguish, and sighed 
and wept ; — but ever, ever in vain. Or I 
played on my syrinx to please her, or sung her 
a song of my love, that might have moved the 
very rocks to pity ; but still she heard me not 5 
still she pitied me not. 

I should like much to hear that song, said 
the Faun. 

I'll sing it to thee, said the Sat3rr ; 'tis the 
best I ever made in my life. And he began 
thus : — 

^^ Oh thou fairest Goddess ! in comparison 
to whom Venus is but a homely woman ! wilt 
thou never listen to my love ? wilt thou be ever 
deaf to the voice of my complaining ? — deaf as 
is this stone on which I sit. Oh ! wretch that 
I am, shall I ever pipe in vain before thy cave^ 
and sing, and weep, and lament in the sultry 
hours of Inoon,;:and amid the cold shadows of 
«night !* Thouj khowcst not how sweet it is to 
Jiave a yoimg: lover ; ask yon still owl, who 
•dwells in tht hollow tree behind thy grot, and 

< who 



who every night whoops for joy, as I used to 
do in my happier day?, when I returned drunk 
to my cave. Oh ! if thou knewest/ thou 
wouldst spring from thy grot, thrpw thy snowy 
arms around my brown neck, and lead me 
kindly into thy dwelling ; then should I leap 
for joy like a young calf. Ob! thou cruel 
one I how often have I decked thy cave with 
branches of oak and pine, and hung the aro- 
matic fir-apple round its walls, that when 
thou hast r.eturne4 from danciisig and sporting, 
(alas ! with others) thou Ixast been.struck with 
fiui;prise and admiration of its beautiful orna- 
ments .! How often, thou insensible one ! have 
I collected the earliest strawberries of the 
spring,. and placed them in large baskets be- 
fore thy cave ! Have J not offered thee of the 
best that every varyifig season yields } bazle^ 
»uts, and fresh^ roots, ajid goa4:'8 cheese. — 
Have I not brought thee in autumn my largest 
vessel full of the. purple clusters, mashed, and 
swimming in their foaming must ? I have long 
been employed in rearing a young goat for 
thee, and teaching him every art that can 
amuse thee : — when I call him, he^ comes and 
kisses me ; and when I play on my pipe to 
him^ he stands on his hind-legs,' (Oh ! thooi 

4Bhouldät 
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shouldst see him then !) and dances^ as I 
dance. Oh ! thou cruel one ! since my love 
for thee ha^ so afflicted me^ I have no longer 
any appetite for my food^ and my wine-skin 
often remains a whole hour unopened. For- 
merly, my face was round and full like a 
gourd ; but now I am meagre^ and changed^ 
and sweet sleep has flown from my eyes. — 
How sweet was once my rest, when I slept 
soundly in my cave, till the hot mid-day sun 
scorched me, or thirst awakened me ! Oh! 
, cruel nymph ! afflict me no more. — I would 
rather be rolled in a bed of nettles, and 
rather lay a whole .hour without wine on 
the hot sand, and beneath the burning sun, 
than endure any longer thy disdain. Come ! 
thou milk-white nymph, forsake thy soli- 
tary grot, and come with me to my cave: 
it is the fairest in the whole thicket. I have 
spread soft goat-skins oh its floor, for thee 
and I to rest on : I have hung my drinking 
vessels against its walls, great and small, in 
perfect order ; and a sweet smell of must, and 
of wine, diffuses itself round the whole place. 
Oh ! think, think how sweet it will be, when 
our sprightly children chace each other round 
V the 
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the wiii^-vats^ and laugh and prattle as. they 
sH on (;he full skins. 

And under the shade of the two oaks that : 
grow before my cave^ stands ^n image of Pan. 
I carved it n;iyself most artfully 4f ebony. He 
is wiping over the nymph who was changed 
into whispering sedge: — his mouth is wide* 
open> thou mightest lay a whole apple in it, so 
strongly have I expressed his anguish 3 yes, 
even hi? tears, his very tears, have I carved in 
the wood« But ah ! thou comest not, thou 
comest not to me; I must bear my despair 
back to my solitary cave." 

* > 

Here the Satyr was silent, and beheld with 
astonishment the scornful laughter of his deli- 
verer. But tell me, said the Faun, how camest 
thou into the net ? 

Yesterday night, as usual, said the lover, 
I stood before her cave, and sung my song full 
three times over, in the most moving accents, 
interrupted by piteous sighs; and when at 
length I was returning home, melancholy and 
desponding, I stuck one of my feet-into a net 
that was suddenly thrown over me : I sunk to 

th« 
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the ground, and all my efforts to free myself, 
only entangled me still more; while I was 
thus struggling, I heard loud bursts of laugh- 
ter on all sides : 'twas the nymph and her 
companions who surrounded me, and dragged 
me to the marsh. Here am I, said the 
cruel creature, as she stood laughing with her 
sister-nymphs, and thou comest not, that I 
may throw my snowy arms round thy brown 
neck ; and thou leapst not for joy like a young 
calf, thou cruel one ! Sleep then there, and I 
will bear my despair back to my solitary cave ! 
So saying, she and her companions left me ; 
but long after, I heard their bursts of laugh- 
ter and rejoicings. — May the wild beasts de» 
vour me, if ever I go to her cave again ! 

Go ! said the Faun ; I think T should have 
punished thee sooner for thy troublesome af- 
fection : dance with thy kid, or carve thy ad- 
ventures in ebony. 
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LTCIDAS AND CELIA, 

OR 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Jl HE early morning sun flamed already from 
behind the high hills^ and ushered in one of the 
most beautiful days of autumn^ when Lyci- 
das approached the window of his hut ; * fair 
gleamed the sun through the purple-striped," 
and green and yellow-mixed leaves of the vine, 
that waved by the fresh morning gale, arched 
over the window. Clear and bright were the 
heavens ; a sea of clouds filled the valley, from 
whence the tops of the highest hills were seen 
projecting like little islands, decked with alt 
their autumnal charms, and brightened by the 
sunbeams, that appeared to repose upon them. 
The trees were laded with ripe fruit; the 
bright yellow knd purple of autumn tinged 
their foliage, and had left but little of the 
«oft verdure of spring. 

In joyful rapture Lycidas contemplated the 

wide 
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wide extended prospect^ and listened to the 
lowing of herds, the flutes of shepherds^ and 
the songs of the gay hirds that pow chased 
each other through the clear air, and now 
were lost amid the cloudy of the valley. En* 
raptured he stood, and gazed ; at length, wrapt 
in holy inspiration, he seized his lyre, and 
thus sung : 

Grant me, ye Gods! grant me the power 
of ej^pressing niy rapture, my gratitude to 
you : all, all around me blooms in ripe beau- 
ty, and blessings overflow the happy land! 
Joy and loveliness Heign around, and from the 
trees, and from the creeping vine^ smile the 
ripe blessings of the purple year. Already 
the whole landscape has assumed the rich^ the 
variegated garb of autumn. 

Happy is he whose pure mind is undisturb« 
cd by remorse; who enjoys contentedly the 
blessings dispensed around him, and where he 
is able, does good to his fellow creatures. 
The bright morning awakes him to pleasure ; 
the whole day to him i$ full of joy, and the 
tranquil shades of night enshroud him in 
peaceful slumbers. His lively spirit is awake 

t« 
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to every impression of pleasure ; he feels every 
blessing of nature; every beauty of the 
changing year. 

But happier^ still happier the man who 
•hares his pleasures with a wife^ adorned with 
every beauty and virtue ; a wife like thee^ my 
beloved Celia ! Since Hymen united our 
hands^ every pleasure is doubly sweet to me ; 
our lives are like two well-accorded flutes, that 
in soft tones repeat the same • air ; no jarring 
discord disturbs the sweet harmony, and every 
one that hears it, is filled with joy. Have my 
eyes ever betrayed a wish that thou hast not 
accomplished ? Have I ever enjoyed a pleasure 
that has not been increased by thy participa« 
tion ? Has ever an anxiety pursued me into 
thy arms, that thy sweet smiles have not dis- 
persed, as the bright sun dispels the mists of 
spring ? Yes, when I led thee as my bride 
into my cot, chearfulness, comfort, and all the 
social virtues accompanied thee ; they united 
themselves to our friendly household divinities, 
and took possession of our dwelling, to depart 
no more. 

From that hour^ a blessing has descended 

on 
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on my hut^ and every object around it has had 
tenfold charms for me. Fruitful are my fields 
and my flocks^ and prosperous all I plant^ and 
all I sow. Cheerful is my daily labour^ and 
soothing and delightful to me, thy sweet assi- 
duity to refresh 'me, when I return weary at 
evening to my peaceful dwelling. The spring, 
is sweeter to me in thy society ; and fairer the 
summer and the autumn : when the storms 
of winter rave round our dwelling, I sit beside, 
thee at our cheerful fire, and while industry, 
and thy sweet conversation beguile the long 
evenings, I taste all the inestimable blessings> 
of domestic tranquillity. The pelting rain 
may confine me to the hut, and the driving 
snows enshroud all the beauties of nature in a 
mournful veil, but amid these privations, J 
more strongly feel, my Celia ! that thou, thou> 
»lone, art all the world to me ! 

- f 

My lovely infants ! ye have completed my 
happiness ! sweet inheritors of all your mo- 
ther's charms } wha^ blessings bloom for us in 
you : the first syllables that she taught your 
little lips to pronounce, vi^ere, that you loved 
me. You are the delight of our youth, and 
your virtues, your happiness, will be the 
^ solace 
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solace of our age : the roses of health and 
pleasure glow an your cheeks, and mirth and 
joy lighten in your sparkling eyes ; mildness 
and benevolence mark themselves already in 
your infantine sports. Oh ! how delightful to 
me is your innocent rapture, when I return 
from the field or the flock, and you fly with 
shouts of joy from the threshold to meet me, 
and receive with infantine delight, the presents 
I bring you of ripe fruits, or little gardening 
tools which I have made for you while I tended 
the sheep, to accustom your little hands to 
labour, as yet too weak to cultivate the field. 
With rapture I hasten then into thy open 
arms, my Celia ! and with sweet smiles, thou 
kissest away the tears of pleasure that bedew 
my cheeks. 

At this moment, Celia appeared, with one 
of her beautiful infants on each arm. She 
was fairer than the dewy morning, as the tears 
of joy glittered on her rosy cheek. Oh! my 
beloved ! she exclaimed, how blessed am I ! 
we come to thank thee for all thy love to 
us. 

Lycidas clasped his wife and children in 

his 
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his arms»; they spoke not ; they only felt their 
happinb^s : and whoever had seen them at thai 
moment^ deep touched to the very hearty must 
have confessed;» that the virtuous alone are 
truly happy; 
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THE BIRD. 

The young Milon caught a bird one day itt 
the pine wood. Its feathers were beautiful^ 
but still more beautiful was its song. He 
made a cage for it in the hollow of his handsj 
and full of delight he ran with it to the place 
where his> flock were reposing in the shade. 
Throwing his straw-hat on the ground^ he 
imprisoned his little captive under it^ and 
hastened to a neighbouring lake^ to collect the 
slenderest willow^twigs and rushes to form 
it a cage. When I have made thee a pretty 
cage^ said the shepherd^ I will carry thee, 
little flutterer ! to my Chloe ; as a leward for 
such I gift, I may reasonably ask one sweet 
kiss ; she is not ill-natured, she will grant mo 
one, and if she gives me that, I can easily 
steal three or four more. Oh ! how I wish the 
cage was finished. 

Thus he spoke, as he ran back with the 
rushes under his arm to the place where he 

had 
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had left his treasure : but bow was he struck 
with astonishment and grief! A malicious 
zephyr overturning the straw-hat^ had released 
the little bird^ and on its silken wings his 
kisses flew away ! 
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JEALOUSY. 

The most tonftentihg of all passions, is jea- 
lousy : the most poisonous of the serpents that 
the furies nourish in our bosoms. Alexis had 
felt its stings. He loved Daphne, and was 
beloved by her. Both might boast of beauty; 
his dark complexion and majestic form were' 
marked by manly grace 5 she was fair and 
innocent, and spotless as the lily which opens 
to the first mild beams of morn. They had 
sworn eternal truth to each other ; and Venui^ 
and the loves conspired to bless their umon^ 

The fkther of Alexis had just recovered 
from ä dangerous illness : My son, said he to 
the youth, I have made a vow to sacrifice six 
sheep to the God of health: go, antd lead 
them to his altai*. The temple of the Cfod 
was two long day's journey distant. Alexis 
with tears in his eyes bade farewell to his be- 
loved maiden 3 dejected as if he were about to 
traverse a wide ocean. Pensive and melancholy 
he drove the sheep before him, and sighed like 
the turtle-dove as he pursued his solitary way. 
' voi. ii. H ji« 
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He passed through flowery plains without even 
perceiving them ; in vain the lovely landscape 
smiled around him ; he felt not its beauties^ he 
felt only his love ; he saw only his Daphne as 
she sat in her ]onely cottage, or on the shady 
banks of the stream.— He heard her repeat his 
name^ and sighed. 

Thus he passed on with his sheep^ regret» 
ing that they had not the swiftnfjss of deer, 
and at length arrived at the temple» The sa- 
crifice completed, he hastened on the wings of 
love back to his home ; but as he passed through 
a thicket, a thorn pierced his foot so deeply^ 
that the pain scarcely allowed him to drag him^ 
self .to a neighbouring cottage, where he was 
hospitably received by a shepherd, who appUed 
healing plants to his wound. Gods ! how un- 
fortunate am I, cried Alexis continually;— 
starting, and restlessly counting the slow- 
passing minutes : every hour appeared a long 
winter's night to his impatience. 

At length some evil genius instilled into 
his bosom the poison of jealousy. Gods ! ,what 
an idea ! murmured he, wildly casting his 
eyes around : Daphne untrue to me ? Hateful 

thought L 
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thought!— Yet women are women; and Daphne 
is beautiful : — ^Who could ever see her without 
loving her ? And has not Daphnis long lan- 
guished for her? He is handsome: who is 
not moved by his soft songs ; and who can 
produce such sweet tones as he pours from his 
flute ? Hb oottage is next to iDaphne's ; a 
woodbine thicket alone divides them. Oh fly 
me! fly me^ hateful thought! already hast 
thou sunk deep in my hearty and day and night 
thy horrid form torments me ! 

His sickly imagination often pourtrayed the 
maid timidly stealing through the shade^ while 
Daphnis^ by the stream^ in softest notes^ poured 
forth to her and echo the efiusions of his love« 
He saw her languishing eye ; he marked her 
bosom heave with tender sighs. Or sometimes 
he fancied he beheld her asleep in a woodbine 
bower, while Daphnis, stealing gently through 
the yielding foliage, approached her, and fixed 
undisturbed his ardent glances on her charms j 
he bends over her, he presses her hand, and 
she awakes not ! He kisses her glowing cheek 
— ^he approaches her lips — Oh heavens ! and 
she awakes not ! Wretch that I am, where- 
fore do I torment myself with these horrid 

H 2 itpages. 
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images. Why ! Oh why was I endowed witfc 
feelings that thus agonize my whole frame ?— * 
Ungrateful ! — How can I harbour a thought 
injurious to her innocence ? 

The sixth tormenting day had already ar- 
rived, and his wound was scarce yet healed^ 
when Alexis embraced and bade farewell to his 
benefactor 3 who employed every entreaty that 
benevolent hospitality could urge, to detain 
him. But in vain ; pursued by the furies he 
hastened away«^ 

It was night, and the full moon shed its 
beams on Daphne's peaceful cottage, as he 
reached his native village. Oh ! henceforth 
begone, tormenting thoughts, yonder is the 
abode of my love; this night, this very night 
I shall shed tears of rapture on her bosom; 
Thus he spoke, as he bounded along ; but as 
he aj^roached the vine-covered porch before 
the cottagQ, he saw^ his Daphne come out 
from it. Oh ! it is she ! Daphne ! my love I 
Thy slender ' form> thy soft step, thy snow- 
white robe ! — It is she, ye Gods ! — ^But whi- 
ther is she hastening at' this untimely hour ? 
It is dangerous for a feeble maid to venture 

thus 
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^üs alone at midnight into the open fields. 
Perhaps full of tender impatience she flies to 
meet me. — Scarce had he spoke^ when a youth 
advancing from the porch, placed himself by 
Daphne's side. He affectionately pressed her 
hand iii his, and offered her a basket of flowersy 
which with gentle action she accepted, and 
placed on her arm. Thus they passed otf 
through the moonlight, while Alexis, filled with 
despair, sitood at a distance, and trembled in 
every limb. Ye Gods ! what do I see ?— rToo 
true, alas! too true were my forebodings ; 
they were whispered to me by some pitying 
divinity. Wretch that I am! — Where, Oh 1 
where art thou, benevolent power, that bast 
thus forewarnied me;; avenge me, before my 
eyes, avenge me of this perfidy, and let nre 
then die in peace. 

Leaning on each other's arm, in soft tran- 
quillity, the youth and maid pursued their moon- 
light way to the little myrtle wood which sur^ 
rounds the temple of Venus. 

Do they seek the myrtle-shade, said Alexis, 
leaving : that shade, in which she has so often 
irowe4 eternal truth to me ? They have entered 

the 
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the wood : Gods ! I see them no longer :«^ 
concealed by the tufted foliage^ they will iseat 
themselves under the shade : — ^yet no ! —I see 
them again; her white robe glistens in the 
moonlight^ as she passes between the daik rows 
of the trees. They stop : there is a delightful 
opening and soft turf: faithless pair ! there 
will ye seat yourselves^ and while the moon's 
soft light descends upon you, swear by it» 
beams the eternal duration of your guilty pas- 
sion. May the furies pursue you ! — but no ;— 
hark ! the nightingales pour their tenderest 
strains around them^ and the turtle-doves sigh 
from the bending boughs. But soft! even 
there, they stop not : they approach the tern« 
pie of the Goddess : Ha ! I will follow them ; 
I will listen to them, and witness their perfidy. 

He stole into the myrtle thicket ; the youth 
and maiden approached the temple, whose 
snow-white marble pillars glistened in the 
moonlight. Will they venture to tread that 
hallowed floor ? said Alexis ; will the Groddess 
of love sanction the blackest perfidy ? 

Daphne ascending the steps of the temple, 
with the basket of flowers in her hand, passed 

through 
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tbroogb the long vange of pillars^ while the 
youth waited her return at the entrance of the 
portico. 

• r ' ' 

Concealed hj the niyrde thicket^ Alexis 
Tentured to af^roach« Shuddering with an- 
guish and despair^ he at length stole to one of 
thepllars, and shrouded by its deep shadow^ he 
watched in breathless attention^ while Daphne 
approached the image of the Goddess. Formed 
of the purest white marbl^ and resplendent in 
the moon*beäms^ the Goddess appeared to re« 
tire with dignified modesty from the admiring 
glance of mortals ; while she beheld with a 
gmcious smile» the sacrifices that were ofiered 
at her feet« Daphne sunk on her knees before 
the altar» and in the most tender accents» and 
while her eyes streamed with tears» she thus 
spoke: 

s 

Hear» Oh ! hear me» sweet Goddess» pro- 
tectress of faithful love, listen to my supplica- 
tion» and accept graciously the garlands I offer 
at thy shrine. The dews of evening» and my 
tears» glitter upon these flowers ; Alas ! this is 
the sixth day since Alexis left me ! Restore 
him in safety» sweet Goddess ! to my bosom : 

return 
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xüstttm him^ faithful and tender as when he left 
me, to my longing anns ! 

Alexis heard^ and turned his eyes on liie 
youth who stood near him^ and on« whoi^ coun- 
tenance the moon-beams now fell : it was the 
brother of Daphne. The tunid maiden ven- 
tured not alone to visit at midnight t}ie temple 
of the Goddess* 
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Alexis advanced from behind the pillar : 
Daphne beheld him with mingled rapture and 
fiurprise. Overpowered by joy and shame^ he 
threw himself into her arms : clasped in each 
other's embrace they sunk at the f^et of thp 
IGroddess. 
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AMINTA, 

AMINTA was beautiful and poor : she had 
been ttought- lip in virtue and innocence by 
a mother, of whose tender care death too early 
deprived her. She now tended the flopks of 
Mycon, who tenanted the lands of Nicias, a rich 
.citizen of Mitylene. She went' one day with 
tears in her eyes to the silent grave of her 
mother ; she poured a vase of water on the 
sacred spot, and hung garlands on the slender 
osiers she had planted over it : she seated her- 
self by the grave, and while her cheeks were 
bathed with tears, she thus spoke. 

Oh ! how dear Is the remembrance of thy 
virtue and goodness to my heart ! Beloved 
another ! thou hast preserved my innocence. 
Can I ever forget thy last injunctions, when 
with a tranquil spiile thou gazedst upon me, 
and sinking upon my bosom, expir^dst. Can 
I ever forget thy virtues ? Oh ! when I do, 
may the good Gods forget me, may I die in 
misery, and may thy gentle shade refuse to 
receive me. Beloved mother, thou hast prcr 

served 



served my innocence. I will tell all to thy 
dear shade ; forlorn and forsaken as I am^ alas ! 
I have no one else to whom I dare confide the 
thoughts of my heart. Nicias^ the lord of 
Mycon^ whose flocks I tend^ came down faithei 
to enjoy the pleasures of autumn. He saw me^ 
and treated me with peculiar kindne^; be 
praised my iiocksj and commepded my care of 
them ; he told me I wa» handsome^ and made 
me presents, Simple maiden that I was^ but 
alasl how little do we know who live in the 
country— how kind, thought I, is our master 5 
may the Gods reward him for his goodness ; I will 
pray for him, that is all which is in my power. 
How happy are the rich, how favoured by the 
Gods : yet .they deserve it, if they are alias 
benevolent as he is. Thus I thought, and with- 
drew not my hand when he clasped it, and 
only blushed, and dared not look up, when he 
placed a ring of gold upon my fir^ger. See the 
little winged boy engraved on this stQi^e 5 it is 
he who will make thee happy, said he, and 
touched my glowing cheek with his hand. 
He feels the affection of ;a &ther for me, said 
I to myself; how have I deserved such kind- 
ness from so powerful a lord ? Simple child 
that I was;j how. Oh ! how was I deceived. 

This 
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Ulis mormng he found me in the garden^ and 
gendy caretting me, he said) £ring me some 
new-blown flowers ^ I will refresh myself with 
their perfumes in yohder myrtle-bower. De- 
lighted to be employed by him, I collected 
the freshest flowers, and ran with eager haste 
to the bower : Thou art light as a «ephyr, said 
he,'and fairer than the Goddess of flowers, and 
^— Oh ! Heavens ! I tremble still — he drew me 
on his knee, he pressed me to his bosom, and 
every thing seductive and enchanting that 
passion and love can urge, flowed from his lips. 
I wept ; I trembled ; in one moment I had 
been too weak to resist his arts^ I had been no 
longer thy virtuous, thy innocent child 5 but 
the remembrance of thee preserved me. Oh ! 
if thy virtuous mother had seen thee suffer 
these disgraceful caresses — the thought gave me 
new strength : I started — I flew. Now am I 
come, my beloved mother, to weep on thy 
grave : Alas ! unhappy child that I was, so 
early to lose thee ; deprived of thy care, I droop 
like the tender flower that has lost the prop 
that supported- it. I pour this vase of water 
to thy virtuous shade : accept this garland, 
accept my tears, and hear me, hear me my 
beloved mother ; Ah ! to thy ashes which rest 

})eneath 
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beneath these flowers^ bedewed with my tears, 
to thy holy shade, I repeat my vow. Virtue, 
innocence, and the fear of the Gods, shall form 
the happiness/ of my life ? though I am poor, I 
will be consented and virtuous ; I will do nothing 
that thou, with a tender smile, mightest not 
have approved : then shall I be likethee, beloved 
by the Gods and men : then shall I, like thee, 
meet death with tranquil smiles and tears of joy, 

She left the sacred spot ; emotions of virtue 
and of pleasure enuobled her whole form, and 
beamed in her tear-bedewed eyes. She was fair 
as a mild April day, when the sun pours a broken 
gleam through the soft falling shower. She was 
returning chearfully to her work, when Nicias 
met her.-r-Maiden, he said, while a tear stole over 
his cheek, I have listened to thee as thou sätest 
by thy mother's grave : fear not, virtuous girl ; 
thanks to the Gods, thanks to thy virtue, that 
has preserved me from the guilt of having se- 
duced thy innocence. Forgive me, chaste 
maiden, fqrgive me ; and fear no new insult 
from me : thy virtue has awakened every good 
feeling of my heart. Be chaste, be virtuous ; 
but deign also to be happy. The shady mea-r 
dow by thy mother's grave, and half the flock 
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thoa tendest, be thine : may a lover, virtuous 
and deserving as thyself, complete the happi- 
ness of thy life« Weep not, sweet maid ; 
accept the gifts I offer thee with a pure heart, 
and suffer me hencefisrth to watch over thy 
happiness. If thou deny me this request, 
remorse for having injured thy virtue will em- 
bitter my future days. Forget, Oh ! forget my 
crime : thou, like a good divinity hast preser«* 
fed me from destruction« 
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BATHING. 



Rosa. 



It 18 sultry^ though the stin is already setting 
amid the rosy clouds ; the plants still languish 
beneath his scorching ray. Let us go down 
to the edge of the rivulet^ where the little 
waves break against the bank ; it is cool and 
delightful under the hanging foliage. 

Sylvia. Go^ Rosa ! I will follow thee ; but 
walk farther before me^ the parting boughs 
beat in my face. 

Rosa, How crystal clear is this stream! 
thou mayest see every pebble at the bottom of 
it. By the nymphs ! I am strongly inclined 
to throw my garments on the shore^ and plunge 
up to the bosom in its delightful waters. 

Sjlvia. If any one should come — if any 
one should see us. 

Rosa, No foot-path leads to this bank} we 

are 



sittr quite Bummnded by th^ tufted diicket* 
This apple-tree which hangs down over th& 
water^ conceals us under its arching foliage, 
and encloses us in a green <»ve. We are hid- 
den firom every eye ; see^ the foliage only opens 
hm« and diere to give entisnce to a little sun- 
beam^ and the fanning zephyrs soon cbse it 
agdn. 

Sylvia. Well^ Rosa ! if thou wilt venture, 
Iwi«. 

The shepherdesses threw their robes upon 
thß bank, and softly shuddering, entered the 
cool stream. The dancing waves embraced 
th^ir dender w^sts, and played over their 
snpwy bojsoms, as they seated themselves on 
spmi» ston^ that lay in the water near the 
shore. 

Rosa, I feel so refreshed, so revived !-— 
What shdl we do ? shall we sing > 

Sylvia. Simple child ! Sing ! that they 
may hear us from the shore ? 

Rosa. We will only whisper then : Oh ! 

now 
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tiow I think of it } let us tell storier. Tell itt# 
one first. 

Sjhia^ A story ? 

Rosa. Yes ; some nice little secret now j 
you shall tell one firsts and then I will. 

Sylvia. I know a very pretty one, but— 

Rosa. Oh ! t win be as silent as Hhesc' 
bushes. 

Sylvia. Well then :— A day or two ago, as 
I was driving my flock down the hill to the 
meadow in the valley, whose shores are washed 
by the sea : — thou knowest the large cherry- 
tree that stands by the side of the hill ; — as I 
^— yet am I not foolish thus to disclose to thee 
my greatest secret ? 

Rosa. I will coniide minb to thee in my 
turn. 

Sylvia. Well, as I was going slowly down* 
the path-way, I heard all at once a lovely voice 
that sung one of the sweetest songs I Tim;idly 

I paused^ 



I 



I paused^ and listened, and looked rounds but 
no one, no one could I see : I walked on^ and 
the voice sounded every moment neater to me ; 
I continued my way^ and then it appeared be« 
hind vjG, for I bad passed the cherry-tree^ from 
whose leafy summit the sweet voice sung. — 
But what it sung— Oh that I dare not tell thee 
Rosa ! though I remember exactly every syl- 
lable. 

Rosa. Thou must tell me : — under these 
silent shades we need feel no reserve ; and 
maidens when they bathe> always tell their 
secrets to each other. 

Sylvia» I will then: yet I must needs 
blush to repeat my own praises : but young 
shepherds^ thou knowest^ always exaggerate 
when they speak of us. As I walked slowly 
down the path-way — I feel the colour mount 
into my cheek — ^Who is she, whose slender 
graceful form descends the hill ? (thus the song 
began) tell me, ye light zephyrs that sport 
with her tresses, and with her waving robe ? 
Is it one of the graces ? if so, it must be the 
youngest and the most beautiful of them. See 
how the purple- blossomed thyme, and the white 
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fragrant flowers of the clover^ bow beneath the 
soft pressure of her steps: haw the azure 
harebell, the fragile poppy, and sky-tinted 
cyanus that border the pathway, bend to kiss 
her lovely feet ! I will collect the flowers that 
thy foot'Steps have pressed ; I will weave them 
into two garlands ; the one shall entwine my 
hair ; the other will I consecrate to love. 

Mark how timidly her mild dark eyes 
glance around ! fear not, my love, I am no 
bird of prey, no sad prophet of evil. Oh ! that 
my voice could breathe such soft tones as 
might detain thee ! Oh ! that I could sing 
more gaily than the grasshopper, and sw^eeter 
than Philomel in the clear mild evenings of 
May ; for not so delightful is spring to the 
nightingale, as the sight of thy beauty to me. 

Ah ! hasten not so timidly away ! Ye sharp 
thorns, wound not the tender feel of my fair, 
but catch her flowing robe as she passes, and 
detain her a little longer in my sight. But she 
hastens, she hastens away ! The soft western 
breezes propitious to my love, in vain oppose 
her way ; she passes on, and now I only see 

her 
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her fluttering robe J tbysetf^ Qh\ timid maiden 
thyself they could not detain. 

r 

I will fill a little baskeH^ with Jthis fiMreiit 
fruit from this tree^ and suspend it by moon- 
light at thy window. If thou deigne^t to aCr 
cept my humble offerings then shall I be the 
happiest shepherd of the hamlet« Tbpu art 
hastening away ; I see still the last fold of 
thy robe^ now it disappears j and now-^now 
even the last glimpse of thy shadow is lost to 
my view. 

Thus sung the shepherd^ as I passed on 
with my eyes fixed pn the ground : one stolen 
glance I directed to the summit of the cherry- 
tree, but no one could I perceive through the 
thick clustering foliage. When night came, 
thou may'st believe, I could sot sleep ; and 
as I lay musing, I saw— the moon-beams fell 
full upon him— I saw a young shepherd sus- 
pend a basket at my window. The moon shone 
bright, and reflected his shadow on my bed • 
I blushed, and as soon— as soon as he had 
stolen away, only to convince myself that it 
was not a dream, I went to the window and 
untied the basket. It was filled with the most 

1 2 beautiful 
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beautiful crimson cherries; they were the 
sweetest that I ever eat, and he had mixed 
rose-buds and myrtle leaves among them. But 
who that shepherd was, curious as thou art, 
Rosa ! who that shepherd was, would I not tell 
thee for all the world, 

Rosa. I do not ask thee to tell me ) myste- 
rious as thou art thou canst not deny that it 
was my brother. The basket he fixed at thy 
window was my gift to him. I see a blush 
redder than rose-buds rise over thy form^ 
from where the waves play over thy bosom, 
even to thy forehead, half hid by thy flowing 
hair ; thou fixest thy timid eyes upon the wa- 
ter; embrace me, dearest Sylvia 1 love me, 
and love my brother for my sake. 

Sylvia. If I did not love thee as myself, 
should I have confided tp thee my greatest 
secret ? 

Rosa. That thou mayest not repent thy 
confidence, I will.be equally sincere; and tell 
to thee also the secret of my heaxt. The last 
new moon, when my father sacrificed to P^n, 

he invited his friend Menalcas to the feast 

»■ 

who 



who catne^ accompanied by Corin^ his son. The 
youth played on the flute during the sacrifice^ 
and no one^ thou knovi^est, can produce' from it 
more melodious tones. His golden hair flowed 
loosely over his snow-white garment^ and thus 
adorned^ he looked beautiful as the youthful 

Apollo: after the sacrifice ive went But 

hark! a rustling in the thicket, some one 
approaches-— Oh nymphs ! protect us !— quick, 
let us seize our garments and fly. 

The timid maidens flew swift as doves, 
who perceive the falcon towering in the air : 
yet the cause of their alarm was only a young 
doe ; who nought the stream ^o quench its 
thirst* 
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MENALCAS and ALEXIS, 

OR 

THE PLEASURE OF DOING GOOD. 

MeNALCAS was an old man : eighty year» 
had already passed over his head; his tresses 
and his heard were silver-white^ and a staff 
supported his feeble steps. As the labourer 
who has toiled through the long summer's 
day^ sits contented in the cool of the evening, 
and after having offered up his prayers to hea- 
ven, peacefully awaits the calm hours of sleep ; 
—so Menalcas resigned to rest, and the service 
of the Gods, the remainder of his days, and 
happy in the recollection of a life well spent, 
he tranquilly and chearfuUy expected the 
quiet slumber of the tomb. 

He saw his children happy ; he had resign- 
ed to them his rich herds and fertile meadows ; 
they vied with each other who should most 
love the old man^ who should best repay the 
tender care he had taken of their in&ncy i and 

the 
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the Gods rewarded their filial piety. He sat 
often at his cottage door^ or in the inclosure 
before it^ from whence he could overlook his 
well planted garden, or contemplate at a pleas- 
ing distance th6 labours and the riches of the 
fields. Or he conversed with the passenger with 
friendly garrulity^ and listened to the news of 
the village, or learnt from the traveller the 
manners and customs of distant lands. His 
grand-children, his sweetest amusement, spor- 
ted around him : it was he who adjusted their 
little quarrels, ' who instilled into their tender 
minds the duties of benevolence and com- 
passion to men and animals, and in every 
amusement he pointed out to them, inculcated 
some simple and afiTecting truth. He made 
playthings for them: they came incessantly 
running to him with their requests — ^Make us 
this, and make us that — and when he had com« 
plied, they kissed him and bounded away with 
shouts of pleasure. He taught them how to 
form pipes and flutes of the reeds that oversha- 
dow the lake, and instructed them in the tones 
which recall the wandering sheep and goats 
from the pasture. He taught them many 
songs, which the younger children sung, while 
the elder accompanied them on the flute. Or 

he 
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he related to them instructive stories^ while 
they sat in mute attention on the threshold^ or 
on the ground around him* 

One morning he was sitting in the little 
sunny enclosure before his hut^ alone with hi» 
grand-child Alexis^ a beautiful boy, who had 
scarce seen thirteen summers : the roses of 
youth and health glowed on his polished 
cheeks, and his hair waved in ringlets of gold» 
The old man was describing to him the plea- 
sure that results from doing good ; the delight 
of relieving the helpless and distressed. The 
mild splendor of the rising sun, the ruddy,, 
glowing tints of evening, the moon's calm 
radiance in a serene night — all these swell 
our bosoms with pleasure ; but sweeter, still 
sweeter, my son ! is the recollection of a bene- 
volent deed. 

Tears rolled down the lovely cheeks of 
Alexis ; he looked with rapture on the old 
man: Thou weepest my Child! said Menal- 
cas, and fixed his eyes full of affectionate soli- 
citude upon him, surely my words alone could 
not have moved thee thus : something in thine 
own bosom has given weight and force to 

them» 
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them. Alexis wiped the tears from his eyes^ 
but succeeding ones rolled over his cheeks : 
Yes^ said he^ I feel it^ I feel it entirely ; no«* 
thing is 80 sweet as the recollection of a bene* 
volent action. 

Menalcas pressed the youth's hand in his, 
and said^ I read on thy brow^ and in thine 
eyes^ that something more than my words 
aSects thee. 

Alexis, confused and hesitating, fixed his 
eyes on the ground ; And are not thy words 
sufficient, he said, to make tears, like drops of 
dew, flow down my cheeks ? 

I see, my son, said Menalcas, that for the 
first time thou concealedst thy thoughts from 
me ; though even now, they swell in thy bo- 
som, and tremble on thy tongue. 

Alexis wept, and said. Oh ! I will tell thee 
all : thou hast taught us, that he is but half 
virtdous, who boasts of the little he has done, 
and it was for that reason, that I sought to 
conceal the sensations that swell my bosom, 
and make me experience, that to do good is 

the 
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the sweetest pleasure of our liveii One of 
our sheep had wandered from the flock^ and 
as. I sought it among *the hills, I heard ,the 
voice of lamentation ; t stole through the 
thicket, to the place from whence it came, 
and saw a man who had just taken a heavy 
burden from his shoulders, and laid it on the 
parched ground. My weary feet will carry 
me no farther, said he; how wretched is my 
life ! a miserable subsistence is all I can earn« 
Already have I wandered for hours, oppressed 
witb this heavy burden in the mid-day sun, 
and I can find no stream to quench my burn- 
ing thirst, no tree, whose fruit might cool my 
parched lips. Alas ! I see nothing but a 
wilderness around me ; no foot-path to direct 
my weary steps : my trembling limbs can no 
longer support me. Yet I will not murmur, 
ye Gods ! ye have ever heard me, and assisted 
me! — So saying, he sunk down, faint and 
breathless on his burden. 

Unpercei v6d by him, I ran as fast as I 
(^ould to our hut ; I hastily collected a basket 
full of dried and fresh fruits ; I filled my 
largest flaggOn vnth milk, and running back 
•verthe hills, I found the man sunk into a 

* sweet 
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sweet refreshing sleep. Softly^ softly I stole 
behind hiniy and placed the basket and the flag- 
gen of milk beside him^ andsoftly I crept back 
to my hiding plade among the bushes. 

He soon • awakened, and exolainied» 1 How? 
sweet and refreshing is sleep ! — ^Thou Hast 
served me ai a soft (»llow, continued he, look* 
ing at his burden, I will now try to drag thee 
a little farther 5 perhaps I may soon hear the 
murmuring of a spring, or find a hut, whose 
benevolent owner will allow me to rest beneath 
his roof. So saying, he attempted to raise the 
burden on his shoulders, when suddenly he 
perceived theflaggon and the basket : the bur- 
den dropped from his hands — Gods ! he cried, 
what do I see ? Ah ! hungry wretch ! I am 
dreaming of food, and when I awake it will 
vanish — But no ! I am awake ; andiie touched 
the fruit with his hand. What benevolent 
deity has wrought this wonder ? the first drops 
from this^ flask, and these, the fairest of the 
fruits, I consecrate to thee : accept. Oh ! ac- 
cept graciously, this proof of the gratitude 
that animates my whole soul. 

So saying, he seated himself, and with 

tears 
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tears of pleasure enjoyed his meal. He arosey 
refreshed and cheerful^ and once more return i 
ed thanks to the Gods^ who had thus bounti«' 
fully provided for him. Or perhaps, said he, 
the Gods have sent hither some benevolent 
mortal. Why, Oh ! why can t not see him 
and embrace him ? where art thou, that I may 
thank thee, that I may bless thee ! Bless, ye 
Gods ! bless this virtuous being, bless all that 
are dear to him, all that depend upon him. 
My hunger is appeased ; I will take this fruit 
with me ; my wife and children shall eat of it, 
and shall bless their unknown benefactor, with 
tears of gratitude. He went away ; Oh ! I 
wept with joy. I ran before him through the 
thicket, and seated myself on a bank that he 
was to pass ; he soon came up to me, and 
said. Tell me nty son, hast thou seen any one 
upon these hills, bearing a flaggon and a bas- 
ket of fruit ? No, said I, I have seen no one 
among these thickets, carrying a flaggon and 
a basket of fruit. But tell me, how camest 
thou in this wilderness ? thou hast surely lost 
thy way, no path leads to this place. I have 
indeed lost my way, answered he, and had 
not some good divinity relieved me, or some 
mortal, whose goodness the Gods will reward, 

I 
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I had perished of hunger and thirst among 

these mountains. 

• 

Let me then shew thee the way, said I^ 
and give me thy burden to carry, thou 
wilt follow me the lighter. After many deni- 
als, he gave me the burden, and I conducted 
him to the beaten path. It is the remem- 
brance of this, that even now fills my eyes 
with tears of joy. Common and trifling is all 
I have been able to do, and yet the recoUec-» 
tion is sweet and refreshing to me, as the mild 
sun-beams. Oh ! what happiness must he 
feel^ who has done a great deed of good ! 

The old man embraced the lovely boy 
with tears of pleasure. Peapefully and hap- 
pily shall I descend into the grave, said he ; 
virtue and benevolence will remain the In- 
habitants of my hut. 
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INFANTINE SPORTS. 

SYLVIA AND COLIN. 
Sylvia • 

Tell me my beloved Colin to what divinity 
is this spot sacred ? to whose worship does this 
little altar rise ? 

Colin. To Love^ my Sylvia, to Love is this 
altar consecrated. Ah ! how sweet is it to 
rest by this stream, where we, thou must re- 
member, when we were little children, scarce 
higher than this columbine, «pent so many 
happy hours in harmless sports. With my 
own hands I have erected this altar to love ; 
for in this place (sweet remembrance !) love 
sprung first within our bosoms. 

Sylvia* Oh ! my beloved Colin ! I will 
plant roses and myrtles round this altar, which 
if Pan protects them, will flourish and arch 
themselves into a little temple over it. For to 

me 
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me sisoy my beloved^ is this remembrance 
sweet and precious. 

Colifu Dost thou recollect how often we 
scooped the gourds^ and filling their hollow 
shells with cherries and strawberries^ float- 
ed then! like little boats on this stream ? 

Sylvia. Oh yes ! and hazle nut-shells^ 
and acorn-cups^ and the empty seed-heads of 
the poppies were our play things; we filled 
them with drops of milk^ and eat little crumbs 
of bread and currants out of them. And thou 
called'st me thy little wife^ as we played to- 
gether there. 

Colin. See'st thou this thicket ? its branch« 
es are still arched^ though now it is grown wild 
and tangled : this was our house ; we arched 
it as high as we could reach^ yet a young 
goat mi^t have torn with its horns^ the tallest 
branches of the roof. We interwove rushes 
and willow-twigs^ to form its walls^ and closed 
it with a little wicket in front. Ah ! how sweet 
was every hour that we could steal to spend 
together in this place. 

SjflviM, 
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Sflvia. Dost thou not remember^ I plants 
ed a garden before the house? a hedge of 
rushes surrounded it; — a sheep might have 
browzed the whole of it in an instant« 

Colin. Oh! I remember! you planted all 
the tiniest flowers in it that you could find in 
the meadows and vales» 

Sylvia. You were ever ingenious, my be- 
loved : you contrived to lead a little rill from 
the neighbouring stream into our garden. It 
passed through hollow reeds over the flowers, 
and in one place it fell into a bason which you 
had hollowed of wood, and which, when it 
was full, might have afforded one good draught 
to a thirsty person j — see, yonder it lies in the 
stream. 

Colin. Unblessed is the house iii which 
there arc no children : thou found'st a little 
broken image of Cupid, and nursed-st it, and 
attended'st it, as if thou had'st been really its 
mother. A nut-shell was its bed, and thou 
sangs't to it, while it slept upon rose leaves 
and flowers. 

Sylvia. 
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Salvia. Ah ! now he will reward us for all 
the care we took of him. 

Colin. One day 1 made a little cage of 
rushes and confined a grasshopper in it^ and 
gave it you for a present. You took him out 
to play with him^ and as he struggled to get 
free from you, he left one of his slender legs 
between your fingers. Trembling with pain^ 
he sat on a blade of grass. See ! Oh see ! 
said you, the poor insect ! how it trembles ! 
what agony it is in ! and I have given it all 
this pain. You wept with pity and tenderness, 
and I was enraptured to see you so good, and 
so benevolent. 

Salvia. But still more benevolent and kind 
were you one day, my beloved, when my 
brother stole two young birds from their nest : 
Give me the poor birds, said you, but he refu- 
sed. I will give thee this crook for them, said 
you ; see how carefully I have peeled off the 
brown rind, and left only a wreath of leaves 
\o entwine round the white stick. The ex- 
change was soon made, and the birds your 
own ; you placed them carefully in your scrip, 
and climbed hastily up the tree to return them 
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to their nest. Tears of joy, my beloved ! be- 
dewed my cheeks. If I had never loved thee 
before, yet from that moment I should have 
loved thee. 

Colin. So sweetly passed the happy hours 
of infancy, wTien in our childish sports I was 
thy husband, and thou my wife. 

Sylvia, I shall remember those hours ^ as 
long as I live. 

Colin. How blessed, my beloved, will all 
our days be, when in the next moon (so thy 
good mother has promised) Hymen shall make 
that happiness real, which in our sweet infan- 
tine sports we could only feign. 

Sylvia. Oh ! may the good Gods bless us 
my beloved, never were youthful lovers hap- 
pier than we shall be ! 
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DAPHNIS, 

OR THE SERENADE. 

In the stillness of nighty Daphnis had stolen to 
the hut of his beloved maid ; for the cares 
and anxieties of love reitdered him sleepless : 
The glittering stars were thickly strewed in 
the blue arch of heaven ; soft shone the moon 
through the dark shade of the trees ; all 
breathed serenity and peace; every labour 
had ceased^ and every light was extinguished : 
bright scattered gleams of moonlight only dan- 
ced upon the trembling waves, or now and 
then a glow-worm sparkled through the dark- 
ness. Daphnis seated himself opposite the 
hut, with melancholy pleasure, and fixed his 
eyes on the window of the little chamber in 
which his maiden slept. It was half open to 
the cool breeze of liight and to the moon's 
mild beam : with soft voice he began the fol- 
lowing song. 

Sweet be thy slumbers. Oh ! my beloved 
one ! refreshing is the morning dew. Soft and 
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peaceful mayest thou rest, as a pearl of dew m 
the bosom of the lily, when no zephyr bow» 
the flower's trembling head. For ought not 
the tranquil slumbers of innocence to belong 
to such purity as thine ? May none but sweet 
and soothing dreams visit thy pillow : descend 
ye pleasing dreams ! upon the beams of the 
moon, descend around her. Let her see fields 
of flov^ers, where snow-white flocks are wan- 
dering; le't her hear the soft tones of the 
flute, sweet as when Apollo plays, echo 
through the lonely valley. Or let her fancy 
she bathes in a pure stream, while myrtles 
and roses entwine around, unseen save by the 
little bird that sings on the spray beside her. 
Let her imagine she is sporting among the 
graces, who own her for their sister, and co- 
ver her with a shower of flowers : let the gar- 
land ' she weaves belong to the graces, and 
that which they have entwined, adorn her 
brow. Or let her wander through thick over- 
arching trees, among the sweetest flowers^ 
while little Cupids, in clusters like bees, wan- 
ton around her ; pursuing and catching each 
other : ten of them support between them a 
perfumed apple, and another group offer her 
the purple clusters of the vine ; some hover 

over 
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' over the new opened flowers^ and fan the rich 
perfumes around her with their little wings. 
Then, veiled in a cloud of fragrance, may 
love himself approach her, his bow and arrows 
concealed, for these might alarm the timid 
maiden, but adorned with all his charms^ 
with all his graces. And Oh ! may my image 
iippear to her ; timid and with downcast eyes 
may it stand before her, and blushing, confess 
that I live only in her smiles. Never yet have 
I dared to disclose my love to her. At this 
dream may a soft sigh heave her bosom y may 
a smile, and a warm blush pass over her cheek 
as she sleeps. Oh ! would that I were fairer 
than Apollo, when he tended his flocks ! would 
that my songs were sweeter than the complaint 
of the nightingale ! would that every virtue 
adorned me, that I were worthy to be beloved 
by her ! 

So sung the shepherd, and returned through 
the moonlight to his hut : soft dreams of love 
and hope sweetened his slumbers. Early in 
the morning he led his flocks over the hill near 
which stood the hut of his beloved. His sheep 
passed slowly along, and loitered to crop the 
grass on each side of the path. Graze on ye 

sheep. 
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«heep, ye lambs, never will ye find sweeter 
pasture : wherever she casts her eyes the 
grass grows sweeter and freshßr. Wherever 
she walks, flowers spring under her feet. Thus 
spoke the shepherd, as he perceived his belov- 
ed at her window : the first soft beams of the 
6un shone on her fair face ; he saw plainly 
that she smiled as she looked on him, and 
that a deeper rose-colour mounted into her 
cheeks. Slowly, and with beating heart, he 
passed by her. Mildly and kindly she greeted 
him, and with eyes full of affection she pur- 
sued him as he retired, for she had listened to 
his nightiy song. 
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MTCON'S GRAVE. 

MiLON and I were travelling from Miletus, 
to offer sacrifices to Apollo. Already we dis- 
cerned at a distance^ the hill on which the 
lofty temple stands ; which^ supported by 
marble pillars^ and towering above the grove 
of laurel that surrounded it, ascended high 
into the clear blue air. Beyond it, the sea 
glittered on our sight, unbounded by any ob- 
ject our eyes could reach. 

It was noon ; the burning sand scorched 
our feet ; and the sun darted his rays so di- 
rectly over bur heads, that the shadow of the 
locks that hung over our foreheads, extended 
over the whole face. The panting lizard drag- 
ged his slow length among the ferns that bor- 
dered the path-way, and the cricket and grass- 
hopper chirped under the shadow of the 
withered grass : clouds of dust arose at every 
step, that inflamed our eyes, and settled on 
»ur parched lips. We passed along, languid 

and 
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and fatigued, till the sight of a forest at a short 
distance, encouraged us to quicken our steps. 
The tall trees cast a shade as dark as night : 
struck with holy awe, we entered under their 
delightful shadow, which spread immediate 
coolness and refreshment over us. The trees 
enclosed a little spot, through which flowed a 
cold and chrystal stream : their branches, la- 
den with rosy fruit, hung over the waters, 
while beneath them the raspberry and goose- 
berry entwined their woody sprays, and the 
strawberry over-spread the whole ground with 
its matted tendrils. But the stream rose from 
the foot of a monument, overshadowed by 
sweet-briar and honey-suckle, and entwined 
by the clasping ivy. 

Oh Heavens ! I exclaimed, how lovely and 
refreshing is this spot ! Blessed is he who 
planted this shade. Perhaps his ashes rest 
here. 

There, said Milon, in the front of the mo- 
nument, between the thick branches of the 
sweet-briar, and honey- suckle, I think I see 
some characters engraved. They will perhaps 

inform 
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inform us who it was^ who thus provided for 
the wants of the weary traveller. 

And separating the thick boughs with his 
staf!^ he read the following inscription \ 

** Here rest the ashes of Mycon, whose 
** life was a series of benevolent deeds : de- 
" sirous even after his deaths to relieve the 
^^ wants of his, fellow-creatures, he led hither 
^^ this stream^ and planted these trees.'* 



Blessed be thy ashes ! and sweet thy rest, 
thou virtuous man ! and blessed be the chil- 
dren that succeed thee ! — While thus I spoke, 
a woman appeared among the trees ; she was 
young and beautiful, and her tall and slender 
figure was marked by dignity und grace. She 
bore a vase of water on her arm, and advancing 
to the fountain, she addressed us in mild and 
gentle accents. 

Blessed be the shade under which you re- 
pose, she said ; you are perhaps travellers, and 
weary with the length of the way, and the 
scorching heat of the sun: tell me, do you 

need 
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need any refreshment you have not found 
here? 

We thank you, benevolent stranger, I an- 
swered : we require no other refreshment : 
sweetly has this stream, this fruit, and this 
delightful shade relieved our wants« We are 
filled with veneration of the virtuous man 
whose ashes r^st beneath : thou art of this 
country, ai6i perhaps hast known him. Tell 
us, while thus we repose beneath the cooling 
shade^ tell us, who he was ? 

The woman now placed the vase of water 
at the foot of the monument, and as she re- 
clined against it, she said,— 

His name was My con : — My con who ho- 
noured the Gods ; whose sweetest pleasure it 
was, to do good to others. In the whole coun- 
try there is not a shepherd who does not love and 
revere his memory, who does not relate with 
tears of affection,, some instance of his gene- 
rosity and virtue. For myself, I owe to him 
that I am the happiest of women, the wife of 
his son; tears started into her eyes as she 
spdce. My father died, and left his helpless 

widow 
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Widow and her child^ a prey to indigence and 
sorrow. We lived in the deepest retirement, 
supported by the labour of our own hands ; 
industry and virtue were our only possessions. 
Two goats afforded us milk, and a little 
-orchard supplied us with fruit. But not long 
did we enjoy this state of tranquillity 3 my 
mother died, and I was left comfortless and 
alone. But Mycon took me home to his cot- 
tage; he entrusted me with the care of his 
whole household, and was to me, more a fa- 
ther than a master. His son, the best and 
loveliest shepherd of the whole country, saw 
with partiality, my attentive industry, and 
earnest desire to deserve all the goodness his 
father lavished on me. He saw it, and loved 
me, and soon he disclosed to me his affection. 
The delight I felt at that moment, I dared not 
oonfess, even to my own heart ! Oh Damon ! 
I said, forget thy love ; I am poor and desti- 
tute ; and happy. Oh how happy, tobe but a 
handmaid in thine house ! — Thus I urged him 
continually, but he forgot not his love. 

One morning while I was employed in the 
little enclosure before the cottage, in carding 
the wool of our flooks, Mycon came out to 

me. 
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me^ and placed himself beside me in the sun- 
shine. He looked at me steadfastly^ a long 
time^ with a benevolent smile ; at length be 
said. Child, thy 'virtue, thy industry, thy 
whole conduct delights me : thou art the best 
of children, and if the Gods will permit me, 
I will make thee happy. — Can I, my best of 
masters, can I be happier than when I deserve 
thy praise ? I replied, while tears of gratitude 
and affection bedewed my cheeks. Child, said 
he, I wish to honor the memory of thy father 
and mother ; and to see in my old age, my 
son and thee happy. He loves thee ; tell me, 
tell me sincerely, can his love make thee hap- 
py ? — My work fell from my hands ; trembling 
and blushing, I stood before him. He took 
my hand^ — Tell me, said he, can my son's 
love make thee happy ? I fell at his feet, and 
pressed in silent rapture his hand to my lips and 
cheek : — from that hour, I have been the hap- 
piest of women :— she paused, and wiped her 
eyes. Such was the man whose ashes rests here', 
she continued, you will perhaps desire to know 
on what occasion he planted these trees, and 
led hither this stream : I will inform you. 

Towards the conclusion of his life, he often 

seated 
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seated himself here by the pathway, and gree- 
ted kindly the passing traveller, and offered 
food and refreshment to the poor and weary. 
If I were to plant fruit-trees here, and lead 
under their shade a cool and chrystal stream, 
here where there is neither shade nor fountain 
near, they might, when I am no more, refresh 
the weary traveller who faints under the heat 
of the sun. He said, and conducted hither 
one of his purest streams, and planted trees 
around it, whose fruits ripen at different 
seasons of the year. When the work was 
compleated, he repaired to the temple of 
Apollo, and offering sacrifices, he thus prayed. 
Grant that the trees I have planted may flourish, 
God of Delos ! so may the virtuous man, as he 
passes to thy temple, refresh himself under 
their shade. 

Apollo listened graciously to his prayer. 
The following morning he awoke early, and 
looked from his window towards the path-way ; 
he saw with amazement in the place where he 
had planted the young suckers, a forest of 
full-grown trees. What do I see, ye Gods, 
cried he ; my children, tell me, do I not dream ? 
instead of the saplings I planted but yesterday, 

I 



1 
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I see a forest of lofty trees. Transported tritb 
holy admiration we hastened to t^e place. We 
beheld the trees in full-grown beauty ; their 
strong arms spread around^ or were bowed 
down to the flowery turf by the rich weight of 
ripe fruits. Oh wonderful ! exclaimed the 
gray-haired Mycon^ shall I, even in the winter 
of my days walk under this shade ? — And he 
rendered thanks and sacrifices to the God^ who» 
has thus bounteoualy granted even more than 
he petitioned. 

But alas ! not long did Mycon enjoy these 
•hades : he died, and we entombed him here ; 
that those who rest beneath these trees, may 
bless with gratitude the ashes of their benefac^ 
tor. 

She was silent : touched with veneration 
and gratitude, we blessed the ashes of the vir- 
tuous maur 

Sweetly, said I, has this stream, and 
sweetly this shade refreshed us ; but still more 
pleasing to us is the tale thou hast so kindly 
related. 

Farewell 
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Farewell ! may the Gods preserve thee. 

We saidj and full of pleasing and virtuous 
emotions^ we pursued our way to the temple 
of Apollo. 



ERYTHIA. 
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ERTTHIA. 

TITYRUS, AMYNTAS. 

Tifyrus, 

Let us go into the stream ; the water will 
cool our feet, and the slender aspens and wil- 
lows, arching, spread a shadow over us. 

Amjyntas. Willingly ; subdued by this 
scorching heat, every thing languishes for 
coolness and repose. 

Tityrus. Let us go to the place where the 
stream rushes headlong over the rock ; it is 
shady and cool there ; refreshing and delight- 
ful äs bathing by moon-light in the cold 
waters. 

Amyntas. Hark ! I hear already the rush* 
ing of the falling stream : every creature ap- 
pears to seek for happiness and refreshment In 
this sha^e.— What a murmur ! what a buzzing 
'— what a chirping ! what a various and de- 
lightful 
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lightful tumult whispers through this foliage, 
thou little swallow ! wilt thou shew us the 
way ? See how blithe it hops before us from 
stone to stone. Ah ! see^ what a bright sun- 
beam pours through the hollow trunk of that 
old willow, whose boughs are entwined by the 
clasping ivy and the honey-suckle. Dost thou> 
mark that young kid asleep in the cavity ?— 
How slily he has chosen out that delightful re- 
treat for himself ! 

Ttiyrus. Thou remarkest every thing, ex- 
cept that wet are arrived at the spot we intended 
to rest in. 

Amyntas. Oh Pan ! what a delightful place 
is this. 

Tttyrm. The rushing sheet of water, like 
a silvery tapestry, gently waved by the winds, • 
covers the arched entrance of the cave, and 

> 

the tangling briars and shrubs crown it with 
their clustering foliage. Come, let us pass be-; 
hind the water-fall, and enter the grotto. 

Amyntas. Ah ! I shudder as the delightful 

ahillness steals over me ! See how the stream 

VOL. II. L dashes 
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dashes foaming at our feet^ while^ as it glitters 
in the sun-beams^ every falling drop appears a 

spark of fire« 

1 . . . 

Tttyrus. Let us seat ourselves on that mossy 
rock ; our feet may then rest . unwet on the 
stones that stand out of the watery here let us 
sit, while the stream, rushing over the en- 
trance, encloses us in this delightful grot. 

Amyntas. Never did I see so beautiful a place. 

Tttyrus. Beautiful indeed : it is consecrated 
to Pan I the shepherds avoid it at noon, for then 
they believe he delights to rest here. There 
is a tradition belonging to this stream ; if thou 
wilt, I will aing it to thee. 

Amyntas. Oh ! sing it ; we repose so com- 
fortably here : reclined on this pillow of moss, 
and leaning against this rocky wall, I can 
listen with pleasure to thy song. 

Tityrus, Fair, thou daughter of Erida- 
nus ! fairer than any of Diana's train, wert 
thou. Oh ! Erythia. Thy opening beauty 
was its earliest bloom 3 thy slender graceful 

form. 
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form^ scarce yet matured from infancy : pure 
innocence an4 virtue glowed on thy fair face^ 
and modesty beamed from thy blue sparkling 
eye. Thy ycfuthful bosom as yet but gently 
swellings gave promise of all the beauty of thy 
maturer age. 

Erythia had chaced the mountain-'deer with 
her sister nymphs during the noon-tide heat^ and 
languid and faint with fatigue, she sought the 
neighbouring streamlet to quench her thirst. 
She poured the sparkling drops over her fair 
face and hands, and sipped with rosy lips the 
refreshing draught. As thus employed, she 
bent over the stream. Pan watched her, hid- 
den in a neighbouring thicket, and sudden 
love inflamed his breast. Unmarked he stole 
towards her, till the rustling of the shrubs be- 
hind her betrayed him : startled and alarmed, 
she sprang forward, and escaped his nervous 
arms that trembled with desire : already she 
felt their warmth as they were extended to 
clasp her ; a rose leaf would have filled up the 
space between them and her waist. She 
bounded over the stream ; she was light as 
the mountain -roe, and fear made her as swift. 
He pursued her as she fled over the plain, 

L 2 like 
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like a swift wind that scarce bends the tops of 
the tender grass. But suddenly she paused, 
transfixed with horror ; she stood upon the 
utmost verge, of a precipice ; sh^ started and 
hesitated — and pale, and trembUng, she con- 
templated the deep abyss below. '* Oh Dia- 
na!*' she exclaimed, in accents of despair, 
^' protectress of chastity, save thy votary ; let 
not an unchaste arm press this bosom devoted to 
thy law; save, Oh save me !" — But the God 
was already close behind her ; already she felt 
his fanning breath divide her hair ; already 
his nervous arms encircled her waist. But 
the chaste Goddess, foe to lawless love, had 
listened to Erythia's ardent prayer, and as he 
clasped her to his panting breast, changed to 
a crystal stream^ she eluded his embrace ; the 
limpid current rolled over his rugged form, as 
the spring- snow distils from the dark moun- 
tain's brow ; now trickling over his bosom and 
his arms, it meandered amid the flowery grass, 
and at length precipitating itself over the rocky 
height, it wandered murmuring through the 
vale below. 

And such was the origin of Erythia, the 
pur* stream. 

PALEMON. 
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PALEMON. 

How lovely shine the beams of morning 
through the hazle-biishes and wild^roses that 
overshkde my window ! How gaily sings the 
swallow on the eaves of my cot^ and the little 
lark, lost in the high air. All is gay and joyful, 
and every plant appears refreshed, renewed by 
the dew. Even I feel refreshed : my staff shall 
support my aged limbs to the threshold of my 
cot : there will I place myself to meet the 
rising sun, and overlook the green meadows. 

How beautiful is all around ! Every sound 
I hear breathes gratitude and joy. The birds 
in the pure air, and the shepherds in the pas- 
ture, sing their rapture : the lowing herds ex- 
press their joy from the grassy hills and dewy 
vales. How much longer, ye Gods ! shall I 
live to Vvitness your goodness ? Ninety times 
already have t seen the changing seasons; and 
when I look back from the prfesent to the hour 
of my birth— a wide and lovely prospect, that 

towards 
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towards the end, loses itself insensibly, and 
mixes with the pure air — Oh ! how my heart 
expands with gratitude ! 

This rapture, this sensation, that my tongue 
cannot give utterance to, these tears of joy, ye 
Gods ! are they not too faint expressions of 
my gratitude to you ? Ah ! flow ye tears of 
rapture, flow down my cheeks ! When I look 
back on my past days, it appears as if I had 
lived a long spring: my transient hours of 
trouble, were like summer storms, that re- 
fresh the fields and plants : no fatal distem- 
per ever thinned our fold : no blight destroyed 
our fruits, nor sorrow or sickness ever lingered 
long beneath our roof. 

With rapture I looked forward to the fu- 
ture, while my children played around my 
knees, or my hand supported the lisping in- 
fant in its first attempts to walk : with tears 
of joy I looked forward to the future, when 
I saw them shoot up like young plants around 
me : I will watch over them with the tender«? 
est anxiety, I will guard them from all harm, 
said I, and the Gods will r<5ward my cares i 
they will grow up and prosper, and be as 

young 
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young trees^ whose protecting diade shall be 
the solace of my age. The apple and pear- 
trees, and the high walnut-trees that I planted^ 
round my hut, grew with my children, and 
now their lofty branches spread a refreshing 
shade over the little dwelling. 

My first, my greatest sorrow, Oh Mirta ! 
was to lose thee ; to see thee expire in my 
trembling arms : twelve times already has re- 
turning spring decked thy grave with flowers : 
but the day approaches, a joyflil day, when my 
ashes shall rest by thine : the approaching 
night may perhaps unite me to thee for ever. 
Oh ! I look with pleasure on my grey beard, 
as snowy white it descends on my breast. 
Yes — sport with my silver locks, thou little 
zephyr that frolickest around me ; they are 
as worthy of thy caresses as the golden hair 
of the gay youth, or the silken tresses that 
wave round the neck of the blooming maid. 

This day shall be a day of joy to me 5 I 
will collect my children, and my children's 
children in this place, and offer sacrifice to the 
Gods. I will crown my furrowed temples 
with flowers ; my weak hand shall strike the 

lyre, 
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lyre, and I and my children will sing praises 
before the altar of our Gods. I will deck our 
table with flowers, and with joy and gratitude 
we will eat of the sacrificed offering. 

So spoke Palemon ; and trembling he arose^ 
supported by his staff, to call his children t» 
the joyful festival. 
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THE CARNATION. 

i 

A PLAT of carnations grows near the sweet» 
briar hedge in Daphne's garden ; as she was 
walking there, she perceived one of its beau- 
tiful crimson-striped blossoms newly blown: 
she approached it, and bending her fair, face 
over the flower, inhaled its sweet perfume, 
while the flower waved itself as if to kiss her 
rosy lips. 

Warm blushes mounted to my cheeks, 
Oh ! thought I, might I but touch those sweet 
lips. Daphne left the spot, and I approached 
the flower. Shall I, said I, shall I pluck the 
carnation which her lips have touched ? its 
perfume would be more refreshing to me than 
dew to the flowers. I eagerly stretched out 
my hand to seize it : but no ! said I, recol- 
lecting myself, I will not deprive her of the 
flower she loves : Daphne will place it on' her 
bosom, and its fragrance will exhale around 

her, 
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her^ sweet as the perfumes which ascend 
Olympus^ when sacrifices are offered to the 
Goddess of beauty. 



THE 
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THE MONUMENTS. 

DAPHNIS and MYCON. 

Dapbnis. 

See, the gofat is wading yonder into- the 
marsh, and the sheep follow him : unwhole« 
some weeds grow there among the slime, and 
reptiles swarm in the stagnant water. Let us 
drive them away. 

Mycon. Simple animals ! Trefoil, and 
rosemary, and thyme, grow on this bank, and 
every bough is entwined with ivy.; yet they 
have quitted it, and prefer that infectious 
marsh : but we ourselves act sometimes as 
they do, we pass by what is good, and fix 
upon what is hurtful for us. 

Dapbnis. See ! the frogs leap about them, 
as they wade among the rushes : away, simple- 
tons ! away to the grassy bank. How they 
have sullidd their white fleeces ! 

My con. 
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Mycon. So : now ye are in the right ply c : 
here ye may feed at liberty. But tell me, 
Daphnis^ do I not see marble columns lying 
amid the marsh? The noxious^ weeds, and 
rank sedge wave over them. Yonder is a 
mouldering arch, completely overgrown with 
ivy : and thorns, and brambles, shoot from th« 
crevices that time has made in it. 

Dapbnis. It was a monument, 

Mycon. Oh yes ! now I perceive the urn 
lying among the sedge : the figures engraven 
on it, seem to rise from its sides : I see upon 
it fierce warriors, and furious steeds, who 
trample on the bodies of wounded men, 
stretched in the dust beneath. He never can 
have been a shepherd, whose ashes are en- 
closed amid such horrid images : nor can he 
have been beloved by the neighbourhood 
around, whose monument is suffered thus to 
decay. Posterity has paid but little honor to 
his memory, and few flowers have been strew- 
ed on the place of his rest. 

Dapbnis, He was a monster : he laid waste 
fertile fields, and made slaves of freemen. The 

horses 
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horses of his warriors traftipled down the 
springing com : he strewed the desolate fields 
with the dead bodies of our forefathers. As a 
raging wolf attacks a -defenceless flock ; so he 
with his armed troops f<^ll upon the ini)ocentj 
jvho had never offended hini. He gji^ried 
in his monstrous wickedness] he reveUed in 
marble palaces, and himself erected this splen- 
did memorial of his iniquity. 

Mycon, Gods ! he was indeed a monster : 
and what wretched folly ! to erect a monu- 
ment^ that must to the latest ages perpetuate 
the remembrance of his crimes^ and remind 
every one as they pass over this spot to curse 
his memory ! His monument is now in ruins : 
his ashes are now blended with the filth of the 
marshy and reptiles and toads breed now in the 
empty urn. It is ridiculous to see a frog sit- 
ting on the helmet of the mighty hero> or a 
snail crawling over his threatening sword. 

Dapbnis. What remains now of his guilty 
greatness ? nothing, but the painful remem- 
brance of his crimes ; while the furies torment 
his wretched shade. 
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Myeon. AxxA no one^ no ond breathes a 
prayer for him ! Gods ! how wretched is he 
who has thus stained himself with guilt. 
£ven after his deaths >his memory is held in 
abhöi-reoce. No, if I could with one crime 
pufcb^e the dominion of the whole earth, I 
would refuse it, and prefer rather to possess 
only two goats with the blessed consciousness 
of innocence. One of them I would sacrifice 
to the Gods, as an oSering of gratitude to 
them, for having made me happy. He who 
has committed a crime, could not enjoy peace, 
though he possessed the whole world. 

Dapbnis. Let us leave this place, whiph 
presents only the most gloomy images. Come 
with me ; I will show thee a more pleasing 
monument, that of a virtuous man ; of my 
father. Do thou, Alexis ! in the mean time 
tend our flocks. 

My con* I will go with thee with pleasure 
to pay a tribute to the memory of thy father, 
whose virtues are beloved and revered by the 
whole neighbourhood. 

Dapbnis» Here friend ; the foot-path 

through 
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through this meadow will lead vls to the spot; 
we are to pass by that hop-crowned image of 
the God Terminus. 

They pursued their way ; to the left of the 
narrow path- way lay a meadow^ whose luxuri- 
ant grass rose up as high as the waist ; and on 
the right; was a corn fields whose ripe and 
yellow ears waved above their heads. The 
path led to a peaceful spot shaded by beautiful 
fruit-trees^ which surrounded a neat and con- 
venient cottage. Beneath this delightful 
Shade^ Daphnis placed a little table^ and set 
upon it a basket of fresh fruits^ and a flaggon 
of the coolest wine. 

Mycon. Tell me^ Daphnis, where is the 
monument of thy father, that I may pour 
the first cup of this wine, as a libation to his 
virtuous spirit ? 

Dapbnis, Here, friend ! pour it beneath 
this peaceful shade. All that thou see'st 
around thee, is the monument of his virtues. 
This ground was desolate and uncultivated ; 
his industry tilled these fields, and his hand 
planted the fruit-trees whose branches over- 
shadow 
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shadow us. We, his children^ and our latest 
posterity, shall bless his memory |— and the 
blessings of those who are relieved by our 
affluence, shall descend on his ashes. For pros- 
perity rests on these fields and these meadows^ 
and peace descends with this sacred shade upon 
us, 

Mycon, Benevolent man ! I pour this li- 
bation to thy memory. That is indeed a mo- 
nument worthy of thy virtues, which a£fords 
subsistence and comfort to thy deserving pos-* 
terity, and continues even after thy death, thy 
power of relieving and assisting thy fellow- 
creatures. 



THE 
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THE 

AUTUMNAL LANDSCAPE. 

TITYRUS and MELIBCEUS. 

The silver-haired Meliboeus reclined on the 
brow of a little hill, in the mild sun-beams^ 
lost in pleasing yet pensive tnusing^ as he gazed 
upon the autumnal prospect beneath him. His 
youngest son, Tityrus, had stood some time 
unremarked beside him ; he had listened to the 
old man's, sighs of pleasure, and hung over him 
with affectionate delight. Father ! at last he 
ssdd in gentle accents, how sweet must be thy 
reflections ! I have long been considering thee, 
while thy eyes wandered over the autumnal 
landscape ; I have heard thy sighs of pleasure: 
Father ! grant me one request ? 

Meliboeus. Name thy request, my beloved 
child ! and seat thyself beside me, that I may 
kiss thee^ 

^OL. II M Tityrus 
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Tityrus placed himself by hig father^ and 
the old man kissed tenderly his *son's cheek« 
Father, continued the youth, my eldest bro- 
ther has told me — (for often while we sit by 
our flocKS in the shade, we talk of th^e till the 
tears, tears of joy bedew our cheeks) — he has 
told me, that once the whole hamlet acknow- 
ledged thee as the best singer belonging to it, 
and that thou hast won many prizes in the trials 
of song. Oh ! wouldst thou now ^g tne a 
song ? now when the landscape beneath us ap^ 
pears to have delighted thee so miieh« Grant 
me, father ! grant me this request« 

Meliboeus answered him sxhilitig, I will try 
if the muses still love me, who have so often 
assisted me to Win the prize ; I will sing thee 
a song. His eyes glanced once more on the 
scene beneath him, and he began»— 

Hear me, ye m\}ses ! hear my powerless 
voice : in the spring of my days ye haVe been 
ever propitious to me, by the rushing stream, 
and in the shadowy thicket. Oh ! once more 
attend my call, and in my feeble age let me 
succeed in this song. 

« 

WTiat 
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What ä soft rapture flows over my squI as I 
•eöntetnpIätQ' thee^ thdu autütiit^al scene ! how 
gayly decked is the expiring year! — ^Yellow 
are the poplars and the wÜIöhv^ that droep ov^ 
the stream; yellow are the apple and pear- 
trees that are planted on the russet hiUs^ and 
the green turf. 

The autumnal hedge is variegated like the 
meadow in springs when it is enamelled with 
flowers. A red russet hue extends over the 
bill and tbp valley, relieved only by the dark 
evergreen firs and fig-trees. The yellow If^v^^ 
already rustle under th^ feet of tb^ traveller ; 
and the cattle wander» earnestly gating on 
th^ withered grass> iti wbi<?b no floweret 
blooms^ save the jred d^i$y, the lQn^]y mef^ 
senger of winter. 

Now comes the repose of wipter, ye trees ! 
ye have afibrded us ripe fruit, and refreshed 
the shepherd and the flock with your protect- 
ing shade : Oh ! may none descend to the 
quiet slumber* of the grave, without having 
like you, borne sweet fruit, aqd afiprded e^ pro- 
tecting shade to all who needed it. My son, a 
blessing rests-upon the hut of the virtuous man, 

M 2 and 
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and upon his fields. When he offers sacrifice, 
the fragrant incense ascends Olympus, and the 
Gods listen graciously to his prayers and sup- 
plications. The owl sings not to him of sor- 
row and misfortune; nor does the melancholy 
croaking [night-raven disturb his slumbers^t 
He dwells secure beneath his peaceful roof: 
the friendly household Gods observe his bene- 
volent actions, they listen to his mild conver- 
sation^ and bless, him. 

Some troubled days, indeed, deform the 
spring, and some stormy clouds overshade the 
bright summer sky : murmur not, therefore> 
my son, if Jove, in thy span of life, should 
include some hours of sorrow. I'orget not my 
precepts, my child ! I go before thee, to the 
grave. 

Oh ! spare, ye rude winds, spare the 
bright ornaments of autumn : let soft gales 
gently playing, rob slowly the dying leaves 
from the trees : and let me longer gaze on the 
beauties of the variegated landscape. Perhaps 
when thou returnest, fair autumn ! — perhaps I 
shall see thee no more ! Oh ! which of these 

trees 
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trees shall strew its withering foliage o'er my 
peaceful grave ? 

So sung the old man ; and Tityrus pressing 
his father's hand to his lips^ bedewed it with 
his tears. 



THE 
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THE VOYAGE. 



Swift from my sight retires the lessening 

vessel^ 
That bears my Delia from these shores away ; 
May loves on rosy pinions hover o*er her. 
And mildest, gentlest zephyrs round her play ! 



Ye waves ! break soft against the gliding 

vessel. 
Beneath her musing eye, Oh ! gently move ; 
Lc^st aught of noise recall her wandering fancy. 
And chase the thought that dwells on me, and 
love. 



Ye birds, that haunt the shore's sequestered 

bowers. 
For Delia pour your sweetest, tenderest lay ! 

Breathe 
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Bre9üAm$ott, y« dying g^s r ye shrabs, ye 

-flowers. 

Oh i how your /ragiie head^, and comrt her 

stay! * • • 

Calm and unruflfled be thy sur&ce, ooean ! 
Each way« at peace, and bushed each boi»- 

' terous wind ; 
Oh ! never to thy restless, trembling motion. 
Was nymph so sweet, so wonderous fair, con- 
signed. 

Oh ! not more pure upoij thy crystal mirror. 
The golden sun's bright orb resplendent glows: 
Oh ! not more beauteous, thro' thy foam-white 

billows. 
Thy Goddess-daughter first transcendant rose. 

When with soft grace she steered her pearly 

chariot. 
While the charmed sea-gods gazed entranced 

around ; 
Hushed their rude sports, and calmed their 

dashing waters. 
Nor marked their blue-eyed nymphs with 

sedges crowned. 

They 
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They mark€4 not ^yes where jealous passion 

glistened^ 
They saw not lips where played the smiles of 

scorn : 
Their ardent gaze pursued the beauteous 

Goddess^ 
Till the rude shore concealed her lovely foroL 
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THE 

WOODEN LEG, 

A SWISS IDYL. 

Upon the mountains from whence the 
Rautisbach rushes headlong into the valley^ a 
young shepherd fed his flocks : his pipe called 
on the seven-fold echoes of the rocky cliffs to 
repeat its sofl tones^ or made the vallies re- 
sound with its merry notes. As once he sat 
upon the mountain's brow^ he perceived an old 
man slowly ascending its side* His tresses 
were silver white ; he walked feebly, and bent 
over his stafl^ for one of his legs were of wood. 
At length he reached the young shepherd^ 
and seated hioiself on the cliff beside him. 
The youth looked on him with astonishment^ 
and gazed on his wooden leg as it lay stretch* 
ed before him on the grass. 

Child 1 said the old man with a smile^ 
Perhaps thou think' st that with such a leg as 
thisj I might as well have remained in the 

valley. 
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yallej. Yet I ascend this moutitiun once everj 
year. This wooden leg^ miserable as it appears, 
is more honorablerto me, than two sound ones 
are often to others. 

More honorable, it may be, father, said 
the youth, yet I think it can scarce l)e so use- 
ful. But you are fatigued, shall I bring you 
a copl draught from the spring that trickles 
down the rock ? 

The old man. Thou art a good youth; a 
draught of cold water will refresh me. Cfo, 
and fetch it, and then I will relate to diee the 
history of my wooden leg. 

The young shepherd ran, and returned 
with a fresh draught from the stream, and 
affer the old man had drank it, he said. Ye 
may bless the Gods, and return thanks to youf 
parents, young man, when you see tJiem 
marked with scars, or msumed as I am ; for to 
their courage, do you owe your present bles- 
sings : but for that, you might have hid your 
heads in shame, . instead of tfhus ehearfully 
meeting the eye of day, and calling on tfae 
mountain echoes, to repeat your merry notes« 

Mirth 
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Miräi and joy respunds now tlkrcmgfa these 
values^ and hill to hill repeats your cbearfal 
songs« Liberty^ liberty blesses the happy 
laad. Whatever our eyes heboid of hill or 
valley > is oar own : with alacrity we raise the 
hut^ or sow the grain^ for the plains we in- 
habit are our own ; and in joy we reap the 
produoe ef c^aac toil« 

Tie shepherd. He doefs not deserve the 
blessings of freedom^ who can forget with how 
much blood hijs fbrefkbers have purchased them. 

The oid man. No my son ! and who would 
not defend them with the same bravery that 
they did. 

Since * that bloody day, I once every year 
ascend this mountain : I feel but too plainly, 
that this is the last time I shall visit it. From 
l^fs rook I can discern the whole order of the 

battle. 



* The :Battle of Nafels, in the Canton of Glaris, 
fought ld88. see a minute and interesting account 
of it in Planta s History of the Helvetic Confederacy. 
Vol. I. Chap. X. page 310; 
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battle, in which our liberty was won. Sec, 
from that side the foe advanced : many thou-* 
sand spears glittered yonder in the sun, and 
full two hundred horsemen, in warlike pride. 
Their dark plumes waved over their polished 
helms, and the earth trembled under their 
horses hoofs. At one time, our little army 
was nearly scattered 7 lamentations resounded 
through the air, and the smoke of Nafels in 
flames, filled the valley, and rested in heavy 
volumes on the mountains : when suddenly our 
leader, rallying his scattered forces, appeared 
with a small body of them, at the foot of that 
hill : he placed himself exactly there, where 
the two silvery pines bend over the rock. I 
think I see him as he stood in valiant pride, 
and cheared his scattered soldiers with his 
voice ; I see him wave his floating banner on 
high, which rustled through the air, like the 
blast that precedes a hurricane. His soldiers 
flew^firom air sides to him. Dost thou see 
those torrents' which rush down the mountain ? 
stones, rocks , and trees in vain oppose their 
course, they overleap or overturn them, in 
their headlong way, and at length meet and 
collect into the lake below. Thus our scatter- 
ed troops hastened to their leader's standard ; 

thus 
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thus they forced their way through the enemy's 
ranks^ and pressing round their hero, they 
swore a solemn oath, to conquer, or to die in 
the attempt. In embattled order, the enemy 
now pressed upon us : eleven times had we at- 
tacked them, and at length were obliged to re- 
treat to the shelter of the protecting mountain : 
there we stood ranged in the closest order ; 
firm and impenetrable, äs the rock behind us. 
At length reinforced by thirty valiant Swiss, 
we fell with renewed courage on the enemy : 
as some huge fragment of a rock or mountain - 
descends upon the forest, and with a tremen- 
dous crash breaks down the lofty trees that op- 
pose its way. The enemy fled on all sides ; 
horse and foot pressed with horrible disorder 
on each other, as they sought to escape our 
rag« : we followed, in all the fury of pursuit, 
and trampled over the dying and the dead, to 
spread destruction further. I was amongst the 
foremost, when in the tumult, an enemy 
struck me to the ground, and his horse tramp- 
ling on my leg, T remained immoveable. A 
soldier who fought beside me, looked back, 
and seeing my situation, took me in his arms, 
and bore me from amidst the slaughter. A 
holy father was offering up his orisons for our 

success. 
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success^ on a rock at a little distance. Take 
care of him, said my deliverer^ laying me 
beside bim ; he bas fougbt like a man. He 
said, and ran back into tbe battle. . The victory 
was ours ! my cbild, it was ours ! 

But many of our friends lay stretched 
amidst the heaps of the enemy ^ ' like weary 
labourers, who repose on the sheaves their 
hands have reaped. I was carefully attended, 
and was cured. But I never knew my deliver- 
er, never was able to thank him for the life 
he had preserved. In vain have I sought him, 
in vain made vows and pilgrimages that some 
saint or angel might discover him to me ; Alas ! 
now, I shall never thank him in this world ! 

The young shepherd had listened to hira 
with tears in his eyes : Alas, father ! no, thou 
wilt never thanic him in this world. The old 
man exclaimed with astonishment, what dost 
thou say ? did'st thou know my benefactor ? 

N 

Tbe shepherd, I am much deceived, or he 
was my father. I have often heard him relate 
the history of that battle, and say, I wonder 

if 
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if that s&aa livös who fought so bravely by my 
side^ and whom I carried from the field. 

The old mm. O 1 all ye saints! and was 
thai: geneiüus man really thy father ? 

The ibepbetd. He had a scar here^ {point- 
ing id his hfl ^ cheek) he had been wounded 
by a spear ; perhaps before he bore thee from 
the battle» 

The old man. His cheek was bleeding 
when he carried me off. Oh ! my childi my 
son ! {embracing bim) 

The sbepberd. He died two years ago ; and 
as he was poor^ I am obliged to earn a scanty 
subsistence by feeding these flocks. 

The old man. God be thanked ! I can in 
some slight degree requite his benevolence. 
Come my son ; leave^ to another the care of 
thy flock, and follow me to my dwelling. 

They descended into the valley, and soqp 
reached the cottage of the old man. He was 

rich 
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rich in flocks and herds^ and one beautifol 
daughter was his only heir« 

Child ! said he to her> the man who saved 
my life was the father of this youth. . If thou 
can'st love hira^ I should rejoice in your union« 
The youth was fair ; his yellow hair curled 
over his rosy cheeks^ and candour and mo- 
desty beamed from his dark sparkling eyes. 
With bashful timidity the maiden required 
three days to consider her father's proposal : 
but the third appeared a very long one to her. 
She gave the youth her hand. The old man 
shed tears of joy. My blessing rest upon ye^ 
my children^ said he^ now^ now indeed I am 
truly happy. 
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THE 

FIXED RESOLUTION. 

\V HITHER are my wounded feet wandering 
through thorns and dark entangled thickets ? 
Heavens ! what a pleasing awe overpowers 
me ! the red barks of the fig-trees, arid the 
slender branches of the oak, ascend abqve the 
wild thicket, and spread a dark and shadowy 
arch over me. What a gloom, what a melan- 
choly descends with their dusky shade upon 
me ! Here will I seat myself, ät the foot of 
this hollow, moss-covered oak, entwined with 
i;^a green net of ivy : here, where no human 
foot has ever trod, aiid none shall find me, 
save the lonely bird, or the humming bee, 
who collects honey from the neighbouring 
bough ; or some zephyr, that born in the 
VOL II. N wilderness. 
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wilderness, has never yet fluttered on a hu- 
man breast. 

Or, thou, murmuring stream ! whither art 
thou wandering over the bare and ragged roots, 
and through the thick interwoven foliage of 
the thicket? — I will follow thy course ; perhaps 
thou wilt lead me to some more solitary spot. 

Heavens ! what a prospect spreads before 
me ! I stand on the edge of a precipice, and 
look down on the vale beneath : here will I 
seattnyself, on this juttiilg crag, and listen to 
the wild roar of the waters, that foam over 
the cliffs, and precipitate themselves into the 
fir-wood below. The dark foliage hangs over 
the brow of the rock, like the wild tresses 
that waved on the forehead of Timon, the mi- 
santhrope, whose lips no maiden had ever pres- 
sed. I will descend this rocky height, and 
wander on the borders of the stream that 
steals slowly through the vale beneath. WeJ- 
come ! thou gloomy vale, thou stream, and 
thou dark forest ! here on thy shores. Oh 
stream ! will I wander, and rest in hermit 
solitude beneath thy shades. Farewell, OU 
Cupid J thy darts can no longer reach me : I 

will 



will renounce love for tv^ri^ anfl «tudy wirsdottr 
äikiid these solit£(ry wild». ' 'Farevy^ell I JiAiOdk 
dark-eyed ttymph, : whose H^ti^g^^^h§4^ 
pierciedmyüowaryAeärtJ 'Pät^^ Y- ftfWäk 
but yesterday- tHä't I ä&W thj^e,' «{ibi^fig' i tf thy' 
white summer garments around me^ like the 
waves that dance here in the sun-beams. And 
thou^ fair-haired maiden ! adieu ! Thy lan- 
guishing glance^ Alas ! too deeply is it im* 
pressed on my heart : and thy snowy bosom — 
Ah ! I fear too often will thy beanty be the 
subject of my lonely musings : I shall see thy 
loved image, and sigh ! — Farewell to thee too, 
Melinda ! majestic as Pallas in beauty and in 
g^t. And farewell to thee, little Chloe ! who 
wert wont to dance so gaily around me, and 
yield me so freely thy kisses ! — To love, to all 
farewell ! I will dwell for ever in this solitude, 
and reclined under this gloomy shade, I will 
defy Cupid and all his wiles. I will wander 
among these dark thickets, and — But soft !— 
what trace is this I perceive in the sand ? — I 
tremble : Ah ! ^tis the foot-step of a maiden : 
how small, how beautiful must that foot have 
been ! — Ye melancholy resolutions, where are 
ye now ? I will follow it : sweet maiden ! I 
hasten, I follow thy steps. Oh ! if I can but 

N 8 overtake 
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overtake thee, I will press thee in my arms : 
fly not, my love, I will say : or fly only as 
the rose flies,, when the zephyr caresses her : 
she bends her blushing face away from him, 
but returns, smiling to meet his kisses. 



CONTEMPLATIONS 
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CONTEMPLATIONS 



AMONG THE GRASS. 



Ye dark towering pines ! that rear high your 
unbending heads^ and spread with your shade 
a solemn gloom around ; ye lofty oaks^ and 
thou stream, that pour'st thy silvery brightness 
o*er the ^ey mountain's brow — not now will 
I celebrate your charms : I will look down on 
the turf that surrounds me ; I will contem-^ 
plate this wonderful world in miniature^ replete 
with unnumbered beauties^ with innumerable 
species of plants^ with millions of diiTej'ent 
inbabitimts, that fiy from flower to flower^ oi; 
wander among the mazes of the grass. End> 
lessly diversified in form andbeauty, each little 
individual finds here all that is necessary for 
its subsistence and its pleasures : fellow-ci- 
tizens of this earth, each one is in its kind^ per- 
fect and good. 

Hoir 
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How softly dost thou murmur^ , little 
stream ! as thou passest among the water- 
cresses^ and the brook -lime^ that spreads its 
blue starry flowerets o*er thy waves. Thou en* 
circlest every one of its stems with a glitter- 
ing ring, and shakest its tender blossoms as 
thou passest fey z from either bank the luxuri- 
ant grass, mixed with flowers, bends overjthy 
tide ; thy crystal waters flow under the va- 
riegated arch, and reflect Us beauteous hues. 
-r ^1 . .^^ . . f 

'I will look down into this little thicket of 
waving grass : how beautifully show the vari- 
ous tints of green, as I turn theni; to the sun ! 
The tender herb6 spread their foliage unseen 
ättong the thidc grass, or piercing through its 
inazes,' rear their fragile flowers to the light. 
But thou, purple violet ! eniblem of modest 
wisdom, hidest thy beauteous head deep in 
tlie bosom of the leaves, and spread'st unseen, 

r 

thy soft perfume around ; while thy scentless 
sister blooms on every bank, and unfolds her 
azure blossoms to every passing gale, 

, A variegated tribe of insects pursue each 
other among the grass : my eye soon lose 
them ih the green shade : now they sport again 

in 
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in the sunshine 5 they fly^ in swarms around, 
and dance glittering in the noon-tide air. 

What variegated flower bends yonder over 
the atrcam, decked with such bright, such 
brilliant tints ? Ah ! pleasing deception ! 'tis a 
butterfly, that has just taken flight, and left 
the slender blade, still trembling with its light 
pressure. What a beautiful insect flies past 
me, armed with black scales, and decked 
with red glittering wings! See, he perches 
(perhaps to seek his mate), on yonder thistle* 
Flow gently, thou muröiaring stream ! ye ze- 
phyrs, wave not the grass or the flowers, me- 
thought I heard the sound of softest music. 
Yes, they sing, though our ears are too dull 
to catch their soft tones ; as our eyes are too 
imperfect to perceive all the minute beauties 
of their formation. 

What pleasing Tnurmur spreads around me, 
what gale bows' the heads of the flowers ? 
'Tis a swarm of bees who have just alighted : 
they issued joyfully from their distant habita- 
tion, and have dispersed over the meadows and 
gardens, to collect the honeyed treasure, and 
bear it to their waxen cells. They fly from 

plant 
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plant to plant, and conceal their little hairy 
heads in the cups of the blossoms : or win 
their way into the still unopened buds : the 
flower-bell closes, and conceals the little rob- 
ber, who deprives her of the treasure she 
would have first unfolded to-morrow, to the 
bright sun-beams, and the sparkling dew. 

Yonder is a butterfly perched on that high 
clover- blossom. He waves his variegated 
wings of glittering silver, spotted with purple, 
and surrounded by an edge of gold, which is 
blended insensibly with a tint of green. There 
he sits in the pride of his beauty, and shakes 
the tiny plume of silvery feathers, that decks 
his little head. Bend the flower over the 
stream, and contemplate thy beautiful image. 
Then shalt thou resemble the fair Belinda, 
who forgets, as she gazes on her mirror, that 
she should be something better than a^-butter- 
fly: her robes are not so brilliant äs thy 
wings; but she is vain and thoughtless as 
thou. 

What wild sport are ye beginning, little 
zephyrs ? They flutter tumultuously through 
the grass, and bow the murmuring blades, as 

«I 
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a sudden gale drives before it the waves of the 
lake. The little winged inhabitants arise from 
their haunts, and look down on the confusion. 
Now it is passed ; the zephyrs slumber again^ 
and the slow- waving grass and flowers invite 
the insects once more to repose beneath their 
shade. 

But where. Oh ! where shall I now hide 
me ? Conceal me ye flowers ! The young 
Hyacinthus approaches : decked in embroider- 
ed cloaths, he hastens whistling over the hum- 
ble turf: in vain may nature smile on him 5 
she is too old a beauty to win his attentions : 
he hastens to the card table \ for the party as- 
sembled around it, his dress will have more 
charms than all the beauties of a glowing 
sun-set. How would he laugh, were he to 
perceive me stretched here among the insects 
on the turf! But forgive me, Hyacinthus ! if 
I gaae not with admiration on the splendour of 
your dress, for here, upon this blade of grass, 
is an insect clad in green and gold, and decked 
with all the bright and changeable tints of the 
rain-bow. Forgive me, and forgive nature, 
hyacinthus ! who hag bestowed upon a fly a 

inprp 
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more splendid appearance^ than art or industry 
can prepare for you. 

Oh! how fair art thou. Nature! how beau- 
tiful in thy smallest works. What bliss does 
he resign who lives neglectful of thy charms, 
whose heart, corrupted by stormy passions, and 
false joys, is incapable of tasting thy pure 
pleasures. Happy he, whose calm mind, un- 
clouded by remorse or care, is open to every 
impression of thy beauty. The scenes through 
which another of less sensibility passes re- 
gardless, are replete for him with pleasures. 
For him nature unfolds all her charms : his 
senses find Continual and inexhaustible sources 
of innocent delight in every step he takes, in 
every " ßhade under which he reposes : rapture 
springs for hirti, from the murmuring stream ; 
it diffuses itself with the perfumes of the flowers, 
and whispers among the gently waving trees. 
No disgust, no satiety destroys the continually 
new pleasure which the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature affords : beauties even in her 
sihallest works, inexpressibly admirable ;' in- 
expressibly excellent, and well-fitted through- 
out all their' several connexions, for the pur- 
poses 
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poses for which their great author designed 
them. 

Happy, Oh ! happy he, who derives his 
pleasures from this sacred, this inexhaustible 
source ! his mind is calm and serene, as the 
first mild mornings of spring: his thoughts 
are pure as the perfumes which light-winged 
stephyrs fan around him ! 



TO 
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TO CHLOE. 

JDOST thou remember, my Chloe, yesterday, 
wbei) ^ rose-leaf floated through the air, and 
a delicious perfume was diffused arpund us ?-*< 
I will tell thee what I saw then, which thou 
couldst not perceive. While I sat by thy 
side, and my arms enfolded thee, and my ar- 
dent glances and my sighs spoke the passion 
my tongue could not express^-I saw, (for 
much is given to the poet's eye) I saw a little 
Cupid in the rose-leaf. He sat in his tiny car, 
like Neptune in his shelly chariot ; and ze» 
phyrs, smaller than bees, drew him along. 
The little God was charming as one of thy 
glances, and lovely as thy smile. He guided 
the chariot exactly over thy bosom, and paus- 
ed there, while the zephyrs hid themselves be» 
neath the waving shade which thy nosegay 
threw on thy breast. The little God descend- 
ded from his car, and reclined himself in vo- 
luptuous repose on thy bosom. Powerful God 
pf love ! sighed I softly to him, mightiest of 
tbp deities, hear. Oh ! hear my prayer. No 

mortrf 
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mortal has more deeply felt thy power than I. 
Reward my sufferings, my solicitude, and 
grant. Oh grant, that the affection which now 
beams in my lovely Chloe's eyes, may never, 
never be extinguished in her heart. Alas ! 
how easy were it for her to be faithless to me : 
every heart owns the influence of her charms. 
Hear, Oh ! hear my supplication, mightiest 
of the Gods. 

Cupid, leaning one arm on thy snowy 
neck, and in his right hand rearing his victo« 
rious bow J thus spoke, (unheard, except by 
me.) 

The Graces invisibly nursed thy Chloe, 
and the love-gods assisted to perfect her 
charms. Her glance, and her smiles are potent 
as myself; and her playful wiles, irresistible 
as the darts of my quiver. Whoever hears 
her is enraptured : whoever sees her is ena- 
moured. She loves thee ; she has chosen thee 
from among all other mortals : and she shall 
ever love thee. I swear it by my victorious 
arrows. She who unites in herself all the 
charms that are divided among the nymphs, who 

grace 
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grace the train of Venus. Hail to thee ! hap* 
piest of mortals ! 

Thus spoke Cupid^ and descending thy 
snowy bosom^ he qiounted his rosy car. I am 
hastening now to Gnidus, said he; the sta- 
tue of thy Chloe^ formed of the purest mar- 
ble^ shall stand there^ near the image of niy 
mother. It shall be an emblem of virtuous 
love^ and whoever feeds in his bosom a pure 
and constant flame, shall sacrifice flowers on 
her altar. 

The rose-leaf now sailed agtdn through the 
air. — Thou saw*st my rapture and surprize: 
but I could not describe to thee my happiness : 
I could only press thee to my bosom^ and 
sigh. 



MORNING 
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MORNING SONG. 

AV^ELCOME, ye early beams of morn ! wel- 
come thou new-born day. Thy bright rays 
pierce through the wood on the hill ; they 
glance upon the water-fall, and are reflected 
by the sparkling dew-drops that hang from 
every bough : gladness and joy return with 
thy beams. 

The zephyr, who slumbered in the lily's 
bell, forsakes his perfumed couch ; he flutters 
over the flowers, and shakes their fragile heads, 
to awaken his brethren who still sleep. 

The vain motley tribe of dreams fly now 
from every brow : like Cupids they still hover 
over the couch of my Ceiia. 

Haste, Zephyr ! and rob each flower of its 
sweetest perfumes ; fly, Oh ! fly to my fair 
one, and wait her awaking. 

Flutter round her couch, and awake her 

with 
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with thy frolic play; breathe soft upon her 
breast, and on her rosy cheek. 

And when she opens her eycs^ whisper 
softly to her, that before the grey twilight had 
yielded to the rosy beams of morning, in soli- 
tude I sighed by the water-fall, and repeated 
het name^ and my love. 



SONG 
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SONG OF A SWISS 

To his love, on her appearing in armour.* 
(Translated literally J 

My beloved ! Can it be thee I behold ? what 
unusual brightness dazzles my sight? what 
clear trembling lustre streams from thy polish- 
ed helm ? 

Thy white and crimson plumes float on the 
air : thy brown tresses Csdape from thy hel- 
xnet^ and mingle with them in the gale. 

A coat of mail covers thy slender form^ 
TOL. II. O * and 



* When the Emperor Albert besieged Zurich, the 
wives and daughters of that city put on armour, and 
thus disguised, mingled among the troops: the 
Emperür, alarmed by the appearance of such a nu- 
merous army, withdrew from before the town. 
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and presses thy tender breast. Oh malicious 
armour ! I can no longer discover her bosom's 
gently swelling motion. 

But I see her delicate foot^ which used 
before to be hidden from my sights by the 
long robe's envious veil; 

Thus^ clad in glittering arms^ my beloved, 
thou resemblest the beautiful angel who guard- 
ed the gates of Paradise. 

'He frowned only on the wicked ; he looked 
with complacence on the virtuous : thus thy 
blue eye threatens the enemy^ but beams love 
and sweetness on me. 

O harmless may the dart of the foe-man 
pass over thee ! and only the gentle arrow of 
Cupid wound thee i 



TO 
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TO 



THE WATER-FALL. 

Is this my favorite haunt ? this the loved bower^ 
Beneath whose balmy shade entranced I lay ? 
This the steep height firom which the moun« 

tain-stream 
Thro* tangling foliage wound its glittering way ? 

Alas I where once thy crystal current poured 
O'er flowers and velvet moss its foaming tide^ 
In gloomy pomp an icy pillar stands^ 
And glitters^ dazzling 'gainst the rock's tall 
side. 

Silent and naked now the tufted bower^ 
Where once mild zephyrs thro' the foliage 

played ; 
ßpattered the hawtfaora^s bloom in snowy 

shower^ 
Or whispered thro' the gently- waving shade : 

02 ' • While 
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While thro' the parting boughs^ a transient 

beam 
Shot sudden brightness thro' the dusky bowers; 
Tipt with soft light the white wave's feathery 

foam^ 
And glanced on downy moss> ^nd starry flowers. 

Alas ! how changed : — yet soon shall youthful 

spring 
Breathe on thy buds, dissolve thy icy chains ; 
Again thy stream shall health and freshness 

pour^ 
Again shall flowers and verdure deck thy pldns. 

Receive me then beneath thy peaceful shade ; 
Hide me^ where care shall never find me more : 
Ye waters ! lull me with your soothing' sound; 
Thou downy moss ! my lost repose restore. 

From the cool stream, and from the breezy hill. 
From the dark grove^ and from the peaceful vale. 
When youtfcfufl '• spring bteathes transport o'er 

my heart, 
Atld each unfolding bud witl^ soft delight t 
hail. 



• * 
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While thus I rest beside thy limpid stream. 
And list the murmur of its dancing waves. 
No prouder wish my artless bosom frames. 
Nor other joy my humble spirit craves. 

Thrice blest the poet, if his simple strain 
Wake love's soft sigh, or beauty's ready tear ; 
The untaught praise of youth an4 childhood 

gain. 
Or to a future age his humble name endear. 



SPRING. 
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SPRING. 

lArHAT heavenly harmony soft breathing 
around^ chased irom my brow "the shadowy 
dreams of morn ? — I see, Oh heavenly trans- 
port ! I see thee^ smiling youth ! I behold thee, 
lovely Spring ! Aurora clad in purple robes 
leads the^ to the easti g^y joy^ ^nd frdic 
laughter, and the graces with their am(is en- 
twined, surround thee : and love himself attends 
thee ; he smiles on the woods and meads as he 
meditates his future conquests, and wields his 
powerful bow, and shakes his quiver. Upon the 
bright rays of the morning thou descendest ; 
the joyful birds bask in the roseate beam, and 
carol gay around thee. The young roses swell 
impatiently from their mossy buds : each seeks 
to be the first with open bosom and fragrant 
incense to greet thee. The frolic zephyrs an- 
nounce thy coming : they fly from the hill to 
the valley, and flutter among the thickets and 
woods, and laugh, delighted as they pass over 
the place where they betrayed the coy listen- 

ing 
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ing maid^ bid in the shade^ to her love-lorn 
swain ; or disturbed the roundel dances of the 
nymphs with their wanton play. They flutter 
through the thickets and woods^ and whisper 
thy coming to the nymphs and fauns in their 
fcaves. The cloven-footed satyrs start from 
thdr mossy beds ; they call their merry 
nymphs with joyous shouts^ and wake again 
their many-jointed reeds. The nymphs of 
the springs unlock their frost-bound urns : 
they pour their bubbling streams under the 
arching shade of the green boughs ; or down 
the mossy hill, ill many a lingering fall ; of 
through the meadows ; where the clear waves, 
at length collecting into a tranquil lake, re- 
flect the pendant foliage and the flowers, 
or encircle the tender limbs of the bathing 
nymphs. 

Come lovely Spring ! come, author of our 
Joy !-— 'Twas beneath spring's soft influence 
we revelled, my brothers 1 when our gliding 
vessel cleaved the smooth ocean : the silvery 
waves danced around us, and the zephyrs fro- 
licked among them, and chased them from 
the boat, . as wantonly they dashed against its 
sides. The sedgy shore echoed with our 

laughter 
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laughter and rejoiciDgs. 'Twas then, my 
brethren, that ye crowned me your king with 
the variegated, leaves of the vine, and mirth 
and rapture reigned among us. 

And Spring smiled on us, my brothers \ 
that day, when on yon lofty mountain's brow, 
we sat beneath the green bower's interwoven 
branches, and caroused, and carolled songs of 
joy. The wood-gods delighted, listened to our 
strains 3 and now they repeat them to the 
thickets and cliffs of the mountain, while they 
dance, or quaff the foaming bowl. 

Hasten, sweet Spring ! deck the meadows 
with flowers : breatlie on the slumbering buds, 
^nd new- wreathe the woods and bowers. Bac- 
chus and Silenus, with his jovial train,' hasten 
with smiles to meet thee: — for where dwell 
sweet smiles and pleasures, if not beneath the 
green shade of the bower. Love often visits 
the God of wine under the cool shade : the 
muses, too,, resort to him, for he loves the 
song. — Bacchus sings then, and quaffs, and 
laughs, till the vine- tendrils tremble that over- 
shadow his brow-. He relates over the flowing 

bowl. 
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l^owl^ his travels through the distant Itidies ; 
his conquests of the dusky nations : and How> 
m his childhood^ he transformed the pirates 
into dolphins^ and planted the vine and ivy 
round the masts of their ships^ from whence 
poured the sweet foaming wine. Then emp- 
tying the bowl, he laughs as he relates the 
origin of the Rose. 

I was pursuing a young nymph, says he, 
who fled with light step over the flowers, and 
Smiled wantonly, as she looked behind her and 
beheld me attempting to overtake her with un* 
steady feet. By Styx ! I should never have 
reached her, if a thorn-bush had not caught 
her flowing robe, and arrested her flight. I 
ran joyfully to her, and touching her glowing 
cheek ; Fear not my fair ! I said, be not so 
coy : I am Bacchus, the God of wine and of 
pleasure; the eternal youth. The nymph no 
longer opposed my kiss ; and to reward the 
thorn- bush, I touched it with my thrysus : im- 
mediately roses sprang among its leaves, fra- 
grant as my fair one's breath, and glowing as 
her modest blush. 

Pan reclined on his mossy couch attentive 

te 
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to the song ; und supporting his pine-crowned 
bead, on his hand^ fiiaid> Thpu wert more 
fortunate^ Bacchus! thail I^ When I pur« 
sued my Syrinx. Oh ! what a moital Wound 
didst thou give me then, continued he, to 
Cupid, (who laughed, delighted at the recol- 
lection.) She was changed into whispering 
reeds. He looked mournfully a moment at hia 
pipe ; and then seized the full bowl to drink 
down all care in wine. And Cupid too relates 
his conquests : he tells how he has humbled 
the coyest^Oh ! how delighted shall I be> 
my love ! when he sings a song of triumph 
over thee. 



NIGHT. 
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NIGHT. 

JVIlLD night ! how soft thy shades descended 
around ine^ as here I sat upon this mossy 
stone ! I gazed on the sun as he sunk behind 
those dark hills, and smiled as he departed 
through the thin clouds, that like a golden veil 
hung over the landscape, and gilt the distant 
vine-yards, meadows, and thickets. All nature 
hushed in hallowed silence, reflected the crim- 
son tints, that glowed in the streaked west. 
The birds chaunted their last songs, and 
sought in pairs their silent nests : the shepherd, 
accompanied by his tall shadow, blew on the 
pipe his evening song, as slowly he returned 
to his hut J while here I sunk in sweetest 
slumber. 

Didst thou. Oh Philomel! awaken me 
with thy tender strain ? or was it some wander- 
ing wood-god that disturbed me, or some 
nymph who stole with timid steps through the 
thicket ? 



Oh! 
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Oh 1 how sweet is the repose that breatheil 
around: all nature slumbers: what rapture^ 
what soft ectasy flows through my bosom ! 

My eyes wander through the dark thickets^ 
and dwell on the light spots^ where the moon^ 
admitted through the thick arch of quivering 
leaves^ gleams on the mossy trunks on the 
waving grass^ or on the trembling boughs 
that play amid the deep shade. Often do I 
recall my wandering glance, startled by some 
deception, which the half-distinguished form 
of some knotted oaky some sudden murmur 
among the thicket, or some dark shade^ swiftly 
passing, .offers to the fancy. Or I contemplate 
the little waves, that like drops of light, dance 
on the surface of the dark stream : as Cynthia, 
in her silver chariot, rides over the glittering 
summits of the trees, and guides with gentle 
hand her harnessed dragons, who win their 
easy way on soft rustling wings. 

How sweetly do ye breathe your fragrance 
around me, ye flowers ! and thou violet ! that 
openest thy bosom, and spread'st thy balmy 
perfumes, only to the gales of night ! Invisi- 
ble, and all your variegated charms concealed, 

your 
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your fragrance alone betrays you to the de« 
lighted sense. Ye nurse in your soft laps the 
slumbering zephyrs, that weary with their 
Wanton sports, delight to repose amid your 
sweets, and to awake surrounded by the balmy 
dews, collected in the pure cups of your 
leaves. Yonder, behind the hill, rises with 
gentle swell, a little tufted hillock; there, 
where under the. quivering branches of the 
oak, the bright moon-light and dark shadows 
chase each other^ a little stream gushes from 
the hill; I hear, I hear its gentle murmuring: 
it pours^ over the mossy stones, and hastens 
foaming into the valley, and kisses with its 
bounding waves, every flower that bends over 
its tide. . 

It was there, upon that grassy bank, that 
I once found a lovely maid reposing in the 
moon-light : she lay sunk among the flowers, 
clad in a light robe, thin as the fleecy clouds 
in which the moon sometimes veils her beau- 
ty: a lute lay beside her, over which her 
sweeping hand.sometimes wandered, and called 
forth from the clear trembling strings such 
sweet, such enchanting tones, as more en-^ 

tranced 
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tranced me than Philomers softest, tenderest 
song. 

She sung ; all nature listened to the strain : 
the nightingale was hushed in attention^ and 
Cupid heard it, hid in the thicket, and leaning 
on his how* 

Cynthia commanded her dragons to still 
the rustling of their wings : she leaned atten- 
tive over the side of her silver chariot j and 
the chaste Goddess sighed. 

The inaiden ceased her song : already had 
enraptured echo three times repeated the soft 
tones to the distant hills and cliffs : all nature 
still listened to the strain, and the nightingale 
still sat mute on the leafy bough : I approached 
the maid : angelic fair one ! I said, and trem- 
bling pressed her snowy hand : she fixed her 
modest eyes on the ground, while her cheek 
glowed with blushesi I sank at her feet ; my 
fiiultering lips in vain attempted to express my 
admiration and rapture. My right arm en- 
circled her wflust; my left wandered among 
the mazy ringle^ that sported on her snowy^ 

neck. 
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necl^. The fiur one sighed^ and with gentle 
force^ strove to extricate herself from my em- 
brace : the started away. 

Oh! sweetest^ fairest maid! never^ never 
will the remembrance of thee be effaced from 
my heart: inconstant as I was^ thou hast 
bound ine for ever the slave. of thy charms. 

But Heavens 1 what sudden lights are those 
which sparkle on the dark mead ? They dance 
in circles ; they pursue one another : now they 
fly swift as lightning over the woods and hills. 
Ye are divinities ! the devout peasant trembles 
before you^ and the bold student names 
you irreverently, decewtngßns. Ye are mild 
deities that benevolently gild the gloom of 
night: ye light the wandering lover on his 
way to his anxiously wiuting &ir one ; or strew 
your yellow beams in their path, when they 
tread the seoret thickets : ye mislead the lis-» 
tening betrayer, and plunge him in the 
treacherous marsh. 

But where are ye, fugitive divinities ? all 
vanished from my sight. Not one light more 
appears on the darl^ extended plain: only 

yonder 
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yonder hangs^ like a tiny lamp^ & glow- 
worm on a blade of grass : dim and pale is its 
lustre^ as the dying taper which beams in the 
museum of the abstracted student^ who dozes 
over his folios^ while his unconscious wife^ 
presses alone her forsaken couch. ' . 

Muse ! thou can^st tell whence the tiny 
insect acquired the light which distinguishes 
him. 

Jove, ever inconistant, loved as he was 
often wont, a beautiful and mortal maid ; and 
Juno pursued him with that restless and im* 
passioned jealousy, so unknown to the mild 
manners of the dames of the present age, who 
with soft smiles, and unchanged countenances, 
know hoW to take their sweet revenge, when 
their lords, forsaking their household divinities^ 
indulge in unlawful pasision for maidens in a 
humbler sphere. With jealous rage and keen 
observing eye, she pursued his every step; 
and once, by moon-light, in a tufted thicket, 
she surprized him fluttering in the shape of an 
insect on the bosom, and among the folds of 
the robe of a beautiful mortal. Burning with 
indignation, she contemplated for a while this 

wonderful 
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wonderful scene. " Insects once only pursued 
insects :" at length she said ;— ^* miraculous 
indeed^ that a winged worm should be inflamed 
with a passion for a maiden." As she spoke 
these words, Jove suddenly resumed his im- 
mortal form, and clasped the astonished maiden 
in his arms . *' Take thou for ever the shape 
he for a moment assumed,^' exclaimed the en- 
raged Goddess : and straight the beauteous fair 
one, to avenge the insulted laws of Hymen, 
became transformed into a grovelling insect. 
She escaped unheeded from the astonished Ju- 
piter's embrace, and crept up a lily's stalk :'— 
and to create an eternal memorial of her ven- 
geance, Juno, borrowing a beam from the 
evening star, bestowed it on her rival, to dis- 
tinguish her henceforth among all the tribe of 
ihsects, and to perpetuate the remembrance of 
her anger, and Jupiter's crime. 

Those little fleecy clouds- which now sail 
across the pure azure of the star-besprinkled 
sky, are edged with glistening silver. Little 
love- gods look down through the silvery veil, 
and dispense the balmy dews which nourish 
the swelling clusters of the vine, and feed the 
rose-buds which are. to expand to-morrow to 
VOL. II. P deck 
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deck the bosom of beauty : for Cupid knows 
how serviceable to his interests are both the 
fruit and the flower. 

But now the silvery lustre fades from the 
clouds« Wherefore, Oh Luna ! dost thou coffOh 
ceal thy lovely head in a shadowy veil ? Have 
the wanton sports of the love-gods offended 
thee, thou chaste one ? or has some taunting 
satyr repeated to thee Endyihion's name ? 

Spread thy mild beams in my path, gentb 
Goddess ! I will quit the thicket and visit 
yonder hill : a winding stream rushes down its 
side, overshadowed with young vines, and on 
its commanding brow an arbour stands, over 
whosp green arch the gadding tendrils creep, 
and the purple clusters hang suspended in 
beauteous pride. How often have I reclined 
against its leafy walls, and while my flowing 
cup was crowned with roses, repeated the joy- 
ous strains, which Euphrosyne and the love- 
gods dictated to Gleim and Hagedorn. 

Yonder it rises above the hill ! the high 
overarching bower ! a soft solemnity is blended 

with 
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with Ü1& silence and darkness that resbibeneath 
its shade. For Bacchus hasrinanied it his own^ 
and taken it into his protection« i 

Oft in the stillness of night, th^ aw*-struck. 
t^Yeller hears loud bursts of mirth and joy, 
and the silvery-toned clanging of the foam* 
ing goblet, echo round the bower. The be- 
nljghted wanderer hears it, and filled with 
curiosity, approaches the sacred spot ; he peers 
through the thick shade ; but no form is* 
perceptible to 'his unhallowed eye ; he starts 
with astonishment, and struck with holy awe, 
pursues his way. 

Hail to thee, sacred bower ! how high 
tower thy curling sprays, hung with the rich 
purple clusters !— how lovely play thy variega- 
ted leaves in the soft moon -light ! 

What airy spirits sigh beneath thy green 
arch, and flit on rustling wings from spray to 
spray ? thiey are zephyrs ; (and believe the 
inuse) the half-created forms of future }öys. 
The willing zephyrs bear them on balsamic 
pinions : they flutter among the love-gods, arid 
settle on the purple clusters : they sport and 

P2 play 
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pky, and pursue each other among the per* 
fumed mazes of the grapes : or weary^ repose 
in the vine-leaf; or bathe in dew in the hollow 
bosom of the rose : or slumber in the carnation^ 
and smile^ delighted to find on awaking, that 
some fair one has gathered the flower, and 
planted them with it upon her snowy bosom» 

* T 

Ye friends ! who now far away, lay stretch« 
ed in languid slumbers — Ah ! were ye here, 
had the beams of your taper streaming through 
the vine-leaves, gladdened my sight ; or the 
sound of your songs from afar reached mine 
ear ! how had I hastened into your arms, and 
drunk with pleasure, joined in your choral 
strains ! 

But alone, and far distant from you — Hea- 
vens ! what do I hear ? loud strains of mirth 
and laughter approach the hill : perhaps ^tis 
Bacchus and his jovial train. But no ! Oh 
ccstacy ! I see my friends! they ascend the 
hill. Haste ! let us crown ourselves with vine- 
leaves and roses : let us seat ourselves in the 
bower ; who will begin the merry song ? 
The woods shall echo it, and the cliffs and 
mountains repeat it to each other. 

The 
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The Faun who slumbers in his cave shall 
hear it^ and start from his mossy couch ; asto- 
nished he shall listen to the strain ; and dance^ 
and repeating it^ quaff the flowing bowl. 

And Phoebus^ when in his golden chariot 
he arises from behind that hiU^ shall find us 
still untired ; Never, (will he exclaim) never 
have I known such joys : then will he veil 
his resplendent head in clouds, and disdain 
to show his brightness to the world through 
the long gloomy day. . 1 1 i 
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XhE unfortunate Yaricp wa^ thus sold as a 
slave to the governor of the island, by her 
cruel and unworthy lover. No sooner had her 
new protector heard her melancholy history, 
than summoning an officer of justice, he sent 
him to arrest Inkle. This wretch, said he, 
shall pass five years in slavery, as a slight pu- 
nishment for his inhuman ingratitude. 

Inkle stood in the meau time, musing on 
the shore : what have I done ! said he ; to se- 
cure a wrQtch^d gain, I have sold the woman 

who 



* The first part of the story has been omitted, 
as too familiar to the English reader to require re- 
petition here. ' 
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who so tenderly loved me; who preserved my 
life. He threw the gold with horror from 
him ; then musing again, he said : but where- 
fore do I torment myself ?•— The deed in truth 
was cruel, but— fit is done — I have sold her to 
a worthy mastcr.-*-tI feel it, Oh I I feel it- 
many an uneasy hour will the recollection of * 
this deed give me— but it is done. So saying, 
be again attempted to take up the purse : a 
cold chill crept through his blood. Give me 
not to another ! Oh 1 give me not to another, 
continued l;e, weeping: these were the last 
words that her trembling lips pronounced to 
me : I will not hesitate to follow thee as thy 
slave ; thou shalt see me willingly submit to 
the hardest labour .thou canst impose, so t 
may still be near thee ; still enjoy the sight of 
thee. Oh! let n^e be thy slave, I and the un- 
fortunate fruit of thy love.^— Here he turned 
pale, sx\d the dews of terror and remorse stood 
on his brow : he started, and trembled, as one, 
who in the very attempt to injure innocence, 
hears the thunder burst >0Yer his head. 

Thus he stood when the messengers of. the 
governor approached him. Wretch, said they, 
as a punishment for thy inhuman crime, the 

governor 
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governor condemns thee to labor five years as 
his slave. Quick, strip thyself of those gar- 
ments, and assume the habit of thy new con- 
dition. Inkle undressed himself, and while 
he put on the apparel of a slave, tears flowed 
dowJi his cheeks. Too mild a punishment 
indeed, » said he, for my crime, I am happy in 
being thus punished: perhaps the remem- 
brance of my guilt may by this be made less 
insupportable. They led him now to hard 
labor among the common slaves ; and wretch- 
ed as he was, he yet felt easier while he thus 
suffered for his transgression. 

In the mean time, Yarico, who still wept 
the infidelity of her lover, was treated with 
the greatest kindness by the governor; and 
after :a few days was sent, loaded with pre- 
sents, on board a vessel, which was to convey 
her again to her native shore. In silent melan- 
choly she stood upon the deck, and watched 
with tearful eyes the lesrsening '^shore i-eceding 
from her view, one of hdr companions ap- 
proaching her, said. Why moumest thou, 
thou dark brown maiden ? Ought' st thou not 
rather to rejoice in returning to thy nativö 

country. 
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cduntry,! in departing from a land where thou 
wert sold to slavery ? 

I ought indeed to rejoice^ returned the dark 
brown maid : but I have left the shore where 
dwells my faithless, lover : I have left it with- 
out shedding one parting tear upon his bosom. 
Oh that I could but have folded him in one 
last embrace ! and I had done so^ but that the 
eruel one denied it me ! where is he^ tell 
me, where ia my love ? — ^The governor of the 
island, answered her companion, has con« 
demned him to five years of slavery as a slight 
punishment for his crime. I saw him myself 
employed in hard labour among the slaves. — 
Unfortunate Inlde ! exclaimed Yarico, hadst 
thou never beheld me, thou, hadst not now 
been suffering for a. crime that originated in 
me. Tell me, my friend ! tell me, how did 
he support his punishment ? What did he ? 
what said he, when thou saw!st him among 
the slaves? 

When I saw him, he was employed in 
cultivating the ground, and ^as bending down 
over his work; but suddenly he raised him- 
self and contemplating with tearful eyes his 

slave's 
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iorrounded her; soon lierhative shores ad- 
vanced^ as if from the clouds^ to meet her 
sight. 

'; "■ ' • . ' 

Tn the mean time, Inkl^ laboured among 
the slaves : the painful remembrance of his 
crime was deeply impressed on his contracted 
brow ; and his recollection of the tenderness 
and fidelity of the dark brown maid, had re^- 
Tived and ihcr^tsed his former affection for 
her. Where art thou my Yarico ! Ah ! lost 
to me for ever, thou, and my child : never 
will it call me father, unless after thou hast 
related to it my cruelty and injgratitude,. it re^ 
peats my name and shudders'! - 

A whole year did Inkle suffer : at lengthy 
as by moonlight^ he wept under the diade of 
a solitary tree, the overseer of the slaves ap^ 
preached him, and commanded him to follow 
him. He led him to the governor's garden; 
•—Inkle, said the governor, thy severe peni- 
tence has not passed unrewarded by Heaven t 
a' person wholarrived to-day on the island, 
has purchased thy freedom. Inkle heard, and 
stood unmoved ; nb gleam of joy sparkled in 
his eyes,, or gianced across his pallid face. Dost 

thou 
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thou not rejoice in thy liberty, said the gover- 
nor ? My Lord, replied Inkle (fixing his eyes 
bedewed with tears upon the ground) how can 
I rejoice ? can I hope pardon from Heaven, 
while the . sighs of my beloved, the tears of 
my child — wretch that I am, do I venture to 
pronounce those names that must for ever con- 
demn me ! How can I taste of pleasure while 
I am despicable to myself? where can I be 
happy ? where. Oh ! where can I find rest^ 
Oh! my Lord, permit me to suffer the pu- 
nishment of my crime : allow me to remain 
your slave. 

As he thus spoke, a female rushed from 
behind the neighbouring trees : it was Yarico: 
she was dressed in the gayest ornaments of 
variegated shells and feathers ; a garland of 
flowers encircled her head, and in her arms 
she held a beautiful infant. Oh Inkle ! she 
exclaimed, sobbing, as she threw herself upon 
his bosom ; deny me not ! it is I who have 
ransomed thee ; receive thy faithful wife, thy 
lovely infant ! Inkle threw himself at her 
feet and embraced her knees ; his violent emo- 
tion deprived him of the power of articulating. 
My Yarico ! my beloved, at length he said, 

dost 
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dost thou not start in horrdr firom nie ? can it 
be thou who hast rantomed xjie ? - Ob ! how 
canst thou so love one who has treated thee 
with such inhuman ingratitude i^^Ohr Inkle f 
my beloved^ arise^ said Yarico« Let me no 
kmger languish to embrace thee ; deprive thy 
ehild no longer of thy paternal kiss; 
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PART THE FIRST. 



jMaNY years of sorr<5w had passed away^ 
since the fatal nighty in which the promontory 
where Mylon's cottage stood^ was severed by 
an earthquake froni the main land; and the 
sea poured its billows over the green meads 
which had once united them* The solitary 
dwelling stood thus on a little island^ so far 
from the continent^ that even when the winds 
and waves were hushed, the lonely inhabitants 
could not distinguish the loud lowing of th^ 
cattle, that strayed on the bhae distant shores* 
Thus deprived of all the pleasures which social 
affection and friendship had once afforded her, 
Semira spent her solitary days : death had some 
time since robbed her of the partner of her 
love: a daughter still remained to her; and 
no society gladdened or cheered their lonely 

hours. 
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hours, save the birds who flew around them, 
or the little flock which afforded them subsist 
tence« 

Unseen by the admiring eye of man, Me- 
Jida, her daughter, bloomed in youthful beauty. 
Amid the gay sports, or in the roundel dances 
of the nymphs, among the fairest, she might 
have been considered the most fair. She wa» 
lovelier than the young cherry-tree, when for 
the first time it expands its showy blossoms. 

Seniira, anxious to spare her daughter every 
anxiety that might embitter her solitude, and 
fearful of awakening a desire for pleasures from 
which she appeared for ever excluded, had 
carefully abstained from speaking to her, of the 
social and domestic joys she had tasted on 
the opposite shore. Yet she nourished the re- 
membrance of them in her breast, and day 
after day, she retired to Mylon's grave, and 
there poured forth her tears and lamentations t 
Oh ! thou art go^e ! exclaimed she, in a voice 
interrupted by sobs ; thou art ho more, thou 
comfort of my life ! thou protector of out 
misery ! helpless, forsaken, surrounded by 
the raging ocean, what a dreadful fate awaits 
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Ü8 ! no fiiendly eye compassionates our griefs : 
all human assistance is denied us. Oh ! that 

• 

1 could see thee expire ! Melida ! toy beloved 
daughter. Alas i so extreme is my misery, that 
this is the iiiöst earnest wish of my heart. My 
feeble years are drawing to a close, and thölx 
in thy blooming youth wilt be left helpless and 
alone. Dreadful contemplation I alone, sur- 
rounded by the dashing billows, with no cotri- 
panion but thy grief, thy lainentations. No hu- 
inan voice will ever greet thine eat : the sweet 
sounds of domestic love and afTection will never 
chear thee : no lispiiig infant ever bless thee with 
a mother's name. No sounds of joy will ever 
echo through these solitary wastes : the voice 
of thy mourning will alone resound froiii these 
tocky cli^s, and amid the gloomy shade of 
these trees : slow care and sorrow will consume 
thy youth : thou wilt eitpire comfortless ) the 
attentions of affection, and the tears of love, will 
never sooth thy dyittg hour. Thy corse will 
remain unburied, and moulder beneath the 
scorching sun ; or, horrible thought ! be a prey 
to the birds of heaven. O echo not my plaints, 
ye mountain-cliffs, conceal my wretchedness 
ye dark solitary shades ! that she may still 
VOL. II» Q some 
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«ome time longer enjoy her happy ignorance, 
nor know^ nor guess the extent of the misery 
that awaits her» . 

In the mean time Melida amused herself 
with sporting among the young lambs : they 
needed no protector ; the surging billows pre- 
vented them from wandering, and enclosed 
" them within their little pasture. Or she trained 
the fragrant shrubs, and arched them into a 
shady bower. She was the protectress of 
plants ; and not a flower bowed its silken head, 
oppressed by the wind or the sun, but she 
refreshed it, and brought a prop to support its 
fragile stalk* She taught a little riJl to wander 
among her fiowers : it ran murmuring over 
the pebbles, or collected itself into little pools. 
She had planted a double row of fruit-trees 
round the little island, beneath whose tender 
shade she wandered in solitude, fair as the 
fabled Venus in Idalian bowers. And she had 
ornamented a cave in a rock on the shore, (for 
solitude is fruitful in expedients to divert its 
lassitude) and had decked it with crimson sea- 
weeds, and with the shells which the playful 
billows had strewed on the sand. Their rosy 
tints and glowing hues brightened the rocky 

walls I 
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watfa) aftd one of the largest of theirt received 
the sparkling drops which fell ^ith a pleas^ 
Mg murmur from the ai^ched roof. • A jas- 
mine stood at the e^ntrdnee of the cav^e^ aikl 
shed a delicious perfume from its snowy flow- 
ers. 'Amid such innocent amascoients^ thö 
hours flew swiftly and unheeded away, and Me- 
lida felt not that she was alone. But now that 
sixteen smntners had passed over ber, she 
began at length to experience that she was 
in solitude. Musing and dejected she wan-« 
dered in the grove ; or seated beneath het 
fevorite sbade^ thus gav^ utterance to her s^-^' 
cret thoughts. 

Wherefore have the Gods placed us ill tjM 
imist 6£ this dreary solitude ? More unfortu- 
nate than all other beings : wherefore were 
we created, and why do we continue to exist ? 
Oh! I feel, (or wherefore this atoxiety, this 
restlessness, as if something were wanting 
necessary to my very existence) I feel that I 
was not formed to live in total solitude F Some 
peculiar accident must have placed us iti this 
situation : something that my mother conceals 
from me. I see it; somQ fatal mystery hangs 
ever over her brow, and when I attempt to 

Q 2 investigate 
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investigate it^ tears trejcnble in her eyes^ which 
she in vain attempts to repress : she bids me 
trust to the wisdom of the' Gods^ and tranquilly 
await my fate from their bands. I will not 
attenäpt to unravel this mystery: in silent 
resignation I will await my fate, however dark 
and mysterious is the aspect it wears*^ 

Often would ^he fix her eyes in melancholy 
contemplation on the wide ocean. Oh ! ye 
dark rolling waves ! she said, is this little 
point> this island — ^Alas ! how small in com- 
parison with your immeasurable extent, is it 
the only land your waters surround ? or do ye 
not wash some other shore, too far distant for 
my eyes to distinguish ? My mother denies 
it, but her silent grief contradicts her words. 
Oh surely ! surely some other land diversifies 
your wide, your boundless plain. Or what is 
that, which^like a low-hung cloud, rests in a 
long line, immoveable, on the utmost, far-* 
thest verge of your waters ? Perhaps my 
iniagination has deceived me, but often, in 
the -stillness of evening, methinks I have 
^heard the sweet; sounds of distant voices^ 
faintly echoing over your waves. Oh ! it is 
another land ! what else can it be ? and though 

from 
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from hence it appears so little^ His but the dis- 
tance from which I view it that deceives 
my eye. Yes, I have marked it often j the 
distant waves too appear little : and when I 
lookback on it from the farthest end of the 
island, our pottage seems much smaller than 
it is. And if that is a land like this, enriched 
with flowery meads and fruitful trees, there 
-must be creatures also to enjoy them : butperr 
haps they are different from those upon this 
island ; perhaps too, I should find' there no 
beings like myself, none that could better 
serve as society to me than niy sheep do here. 
But if It were — Oh ! the very thought makes 
my heart beat ! if it were a land inhabited by 
beings like myself j and if there were many, 
many of therp, as thQre are many birds and 
sheep upon tbis island ; and if they could re- 
jpice together as the numerous birds rejoice, 
or sport and play as my young lambs do with 
each other !-*-0h happy, happy creatures !— 
Leave me, leave me, too charming thoughts ! 
Ah ! whither will ye lead me, and abandon 
me at length to regret and disappointment. 
Oh ye waves ! if ye break against that shore, 
whisper to the fortunate inhabitants, that an 

unhappy 
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unhappy miild weep^ and lament^onthebankf 
of this lonely island. 

Fly me^ fly ni^, ye sweet, ye seducing 
thoughts ! Alas I ye only render pie more 
coinfprtless. 

Often did she exclaim to Senaira — but tell 
me, dearest mother, why do we two ever con- 
tinue alone ? all other creatures become 'more 
nmnerous : The plants put forth young shoots, 
and every year our flock encreases. How joy*, 
fully the young lambs sport about and rejoice 
in their new being ! and the birds ! Ah ! it 
was but lately that I found a beautiful nest 
which two of them had built, and they had 
laid four little eggs in it. How carefully 
one of the birds covered them with her wings, 
while the other sat upon a neighbouring 
bough, and cheered her with a song. I went 
every day to look at the nest, and at length I 
saw, instead of the eggs, four little unfeathcred 
birds in it. The old ones flew around them 
with encreased pleasure, and brought the nest- 
lings food in their beaks, which they received, 
and twittered with joy. By degrees they 

became 
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became fledged^ and flapped their feeble mngs^ 
and crept from the nest^ to perch on the hocigk 
which hung over it The old birds flew^befard 
them^ to instruct them and encourage them : 
Oh my mother! how delightfol it was to see 
them. The nestlings waved their wings as if 
they would have flown^ but soon cloaed.them' 
and dared not venture. At length the boldest 
among them spread his wings^ and alighted in 
safety. He sung for joy that he had succeeded 
so well^ and seemed to call to his timid copd-* 
panions : at length they ventured iJso ; now 
they fluttered around, and sung with common 
joy and exultation. Oh dear mother ! a strange 
thought rose then in my breast — why is such '. 
pleasure denied to lis ? 

Semira, distressed and confused, knew not 
how to answer her : I am myself as ignorant 
as thou art my child ; cease to indulge in these 
idle thoughts, . which will etnbitter thy life, 
and destroy thy repose : seek not to investigate 
the mystery which the Gods conceal from thee. 
Rely on them, who alone can tell what is to 
become of us, and who will sooner or later 
direct our fate as it seems best to their supreme 
wisdom. Thou wilt make me angry, if thou 

indulgest 
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indulgest any longer this unprofitable idle« 
ness. Attend to our flowers^ play with thy 
lambs^ and do not barrass the Gods with 
conjectures^ and me with questions which I 
cannot answer. Since these strange fancies 
haire taken possession of thee^ thou art no 
longer assiduous in inventing amusements 
to cheat the slow hours : thou art now only 
industrious in tormenting thyself and me.- 
Thou hast ceased to decorate thy grotto^ and 
thy flowers droops deprived of thy care. 

Thus Semira lived with her daughter in 
solitude and anxiety. But the * Gods listened 
to her supplications^ and resolved at length 
to reward her sufferings. In the council of the? 
Gods^ Cupid took the pleasing task upon him- 
self^ for who among them knows so well as he^ 
to make a maiden happy ? 

Upon the main land opposite the island^ 
there dwelt a youth, whose graceful and ma- 
jestic form might have caused him to be mis- 
taken for a God, when he wandered through 
the meadow, or under the shade of the grove. 
Often had his father related to him the occur- 
rences of th^t dreadful night, which filled the 

whole 
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whole country with horror. Thou seest. that 
dark spot yonder in the midst of the waters, 
said he, (pointing to the island, which was 
just distinguishable from their hut) a long 
and narraw neck of land once stretched into 
the sea, and at the farthest extremity of il:, 
there dwelt a virtuous pair, Mylpn andSemira. 
A wide extent of meads and fields lay before 
it, and joined it to our shore, and numerous 
flocks and herds grazed upon each shore of 
the promontory. The greatest blessing and 
joy of Mylon and Semira, was an infant- 
daughter, a miracle of beauty and sweetness. 
The women came from the most distant parts 
ef the country to see this lovely infant ; they 
brought her little presents, and blessed her 
happy mother. But I shudder, when I think 
of the dreadful fate which awaited this hapless 
pair. At midnight, the whole country was' 
alarmed by a tremendous crash, loud as a 
thousand peals of thunder. The earth trem- 
bled ; the sea raged, and rose in horrible tu- 
mult above its shores. The voice of horror 
and lamentation echoed through the darkness 
of night : none could tell the cause of the de- 
struction which surrounded us : trembling and 
fulj of horror we awaited the dawn ; twilight 

came, 
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came, and disclosed a scene of dreadful devas- 
tation ; the sea ran mountains high ; and the 
meads, which once united the promontory to 
our shores, were buried beneath its foaming 
waters. When the morning's ro^y light beam- 
ed upon the settling waves, we discovered 
yonder island ; and one among us, whom the 
Gods had endowed with stronger sight than 
the rest, believed he could distinguish Mylon's 
kut and the trees 'that surrounded it. 

Perhaps he still survives there with his 
wife : perhaps Melida, (that was the name 
of the lovely infant) wanders amid those soli- 
tary shades, the &irest maid that ever human 
eye beheld. 

This relation made a deep impression on 
the mipd of the youth ; and often did he lin- 
ger on the shore, and muse on the fate of the 
inhabitants of the little island. Once, when 
the soft murmur of the waves had lulled him 
into slumber, Cupid descended to him, and 
hovering over him, and fanning him with his 
dewy, wings, that the noon*day heat might 
not awaken him, he presented to him the fol- 
lowing dream. 

He 
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He. thought he stood on the shore of the 
island, and beheld little love-gods fluttering 
Bxnons the shade with melancholy gestures, 
or mourning on the bending boughs, and droop- 
ing flowers. As he gazed intent on the scene 
before him, he beheld, advancing with slow 
step through the tufted thicket, a maiden, 
fair as love and imagination can pourtray. 
«he seemed wrapped in deep thought; her 
slender form was.bent in meditation, and she 
passed along in pensive loveliness. A part of 
her luxuriant light hair flowed over her shoul- 
ders, and on the brilliant whiteness of her 
neck and bosom ; and a part was fastened in a 
knot with negligent simplicity, and confined 
by a wreath of myrtle : her cheeks were 
pale, and looked like gathered roses expiring 
on a maiden's breast. Her large blue eyes 
swam in tears. She passed on, and heeded 
not the zephyr which played with her robe, 
nor the rosy fruit which hung on every side, 
nor the bjeauteous flowers which sprang be- 
neath her feet, and offered up their richest per- 
fumes to charm her. She bent her steps towards 
the shore > she gazed with melancholy eyes 
on the distant land, just perceptible through 
the blue mists that hung over the tide : She 

raised 
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raised her snowy arms, and appeared to sup- 
plicate assistance. The youth imagined he 
passed over the water, and hastened to her. 
He thought Cupid received him on the shady 
shore, aqd led the fair one to his arms ; while 
little love^gods, sporting around, crowned 
them with flowers, and fanned them with their 
perfumed wings. The slumberer's heart beat 
quick, his cheek glowed with deeper crimson, 
and his raised arms embraced the yielding ^r. 
The effort awakened him — he lay long in de- 
lightful ecstasy. Where am I, at length he 
cried • is she gone ? is she fled from my em- 
brace ? Alas ! I lie on the shore ; yonder, far 
distant is the island : a dream has bereaved 
me of my peace, has deprived me of my com* 
fort for ever. 

He now loved more than ever to muse on 
the shore ; he sighed as he wandered with pen- 
«ive steps, or reclining on the sand, gazed 
over the dancing waves at the distant island. 
Often at midnight, when the moon shed her 
soft light around, and a hallowed silence 
reigned uninterrupted, save by the low mur- 
mur of the dashing waves,, he stood on the 
farthest verge of the shore, and listened if no 

faint 
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faint sounds broke on his ear froiti the distant 
island. Often did he think he heard the sounds 
of lamentation^ or the tones of a lovely voice : 
for of what cannot love and imagination per- 
suade their votaries ? Sometimes he called^ 
and imagined an answering voice reached his 
ear through the wide distance. And some- 
times he believed he perceived a taper's lights 
or the reflection of a fire on the island ; when 
only ^ome setting star glimmered behind it in 
the verge of Heaven. 

Perhaps, said he, she sits there pensive, by 
the solitary flame ; and musing over her deso- 
late fate, consumes her nightly hours in 
sighs and tears. Ye winds ! (Oh ! had I but 
your wings !) fly, hasten to that solitary shore ; 
whisper to the sweet sufferer that I sigh, I 
languish on this distant coast. 

> 

But whither, (said he often to himself) 
whither is my reason flown ? Wretch that I 
am, what is it that I love ? a dream, an idle 
dream. — I sunk in sleep here, and my imagi- 
nation placed before mine eyes an image fairer 
indeed, much fairer than any I had till that 
day seen : I awoke ; but alas ! it vanished 

not 
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' not like a dream ; deep and indelibly is it im- 
pressed on my heart : it reigns over my whole 
soul. A vision, a shade, that perhaps never in 
this world had existence, is the object of my 
passion j is the form which pursues me in all 
my employments ; which, when I wander, 
wanders by my side, which nourishes in my 
heart a consuming flame, and l^ds me with 
an irresistible power to this solitary shore. Oh 
shame to thee, weak one ! seek to recover thy 
reason. Be again what thou wert formerly : 
placid and contented in thy sports, industrious 
and inventive at thy labour. Go, smile at thy 
folly : forsake this shore, and retra-n thanks to 
the Gods that thou art not already the ridicule 
of thy countrymen. 

But in vain he struggled with hfs passion ; 
in vain he resolved to avoid the shore : amid 
his most pleasing sports the beauteous vision 
still hovered in his sight : some invisible pow- 
er seemed ever to conduct him to his favorite 
spot. Ye Gods !' at length he cried, shall 
this hopeless passion be the torment of my 
existence ? Shall a phantom, a dream, thus 
embitter my youthful days, and mark with 
ceaseless anxiety the fairest hour» of my life ? 

This 
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This can be no vision such as the musing 
fiincy sometimes engenders : my imagination 
never reached such an idea of beauty and 
perfection^ as was that day presented to my 
sight. Some divinity surely inspired the 
dream; but with what intention I cannot 
possibly divine. 

If the fair creature really exists on that 
solitary island, wherefore did he, by present- 
ing her form to me in a dream, condemn me 
to pine with hopeless passion for her? why 
hk^ he denied me all hope, all assistance, all 
means of visiting that distant shore ! Since 
it is impossible to gain that land by swimming, 
what human wisdom can assist me to reach it ? 
The Gods have indeed endowed man with 
courage and invention, and have left him free 
to employ his noble strength to the best pur- 
poses; but what courage can enable me to 
walk upon the waves of the sea ? what inven- 
tion can assist me to sweep like a sea-gull over 
the foaming billows ? 

Often did he sit deeply musing on the shore, 
tacking his thoughts for some invention which 
might enable him to aocomplish his wishes : 

for 
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for to those days the arts of navigation wer^ 
totally unknown. What inducements had they 
to visit a distant shore^ who possessed on 
their own, food for their cattle, and fruits, 
flowers, and clear water in an abundance 
sufficient to supply their every want ? Long 
did the youth meditate in vain, and many 
a plan did he invent and reject. At length, as 
one evening he gazed on the waters^ he per- 
ceived something floating upon them, which 
the waves gradually brought towards him. 
Joy and hope flashed in his sparkling eyes as it 
approached him, and he perceived it was the 
hollow trunk of a tree, and that a timid rabbit, 
pursued by some enemy* from the shore, . had 
rescued itself by trusting to the floating habi- 
tation. It sat secure in the little cavity ; a 
leafy bough bent over it and covered it with 
its shade, a soft gale wafted the trunk to- 
wards the gazing youth t a presentiment of 
success flashed upon him : he leapt with plea«- 
sure and rapture. Then mdsing, he attempted 
to pursue more steadily the confused idea, 
which like a vision of the night, now vanished^ 
and now arose again more distinctly iii hi» 
imagination. He dragged the. hollow tree to 
the dry sand, determined at moruing to com«- 

mence 
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mence the plan which lay, äs yet half-formed 
in his mind. Hope and anxiety were his com- 
panions till the dawn, when he hastened, armed 
with the few and simple tools, which their hap- 
py simplicity had as yet taught men the use 
of^ to commence his undertaking. 

I have often seen, said he, some hoIlov<r 
leaf of the bower float on the smooth surface 
of the water, the butterflies which fluttered 
over the pool haVe placed themselves upon it, 
and passed over without wetting their tender 
feet. I will now tfy (nature has already done 
one half of the work for me) to hollow out 
this tree so far that I may be able to sit in it 
with ease. Thus he spoke^ as joyfully he 
began his work. Oh thou ! he exclaimed, 
whoever thou art,, thou mild divinity, who 
presented the beauteous vision which floats in- 
cessantly before my sight, hear. Oh ! hear my 
'supplication ! prosper my undertaking. 

Often pausing from his kbour, he gazed on 
the island, and said, Oh ! thou fairest among 
mortals, what is there so difiicult that love 
cannot accomplish ? what danger so great that 
love will not brave ■? what sweet, what deli- 
VOL. II. R cious 
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cious hopes float before my fimcy ! how canst 
thou^ when I arrive on thy shore^ how canst 
thou^ refuse thy love to me ? to me, who have 
braved for thy sake the abysses of the sea. 
Did love evfer inspire a bolder deed ? 

Sometimes he ceased, dispirited from his 
work : fool that I am, he exclaimed,^ how vain, 
how ridiculous is my labour I what if some 
passer-by should ask of me, "Friend, what art 
thou employed in ?" how should I tell him in 
. ^answer, I am hollowing out this tree to place 
myself in it, and to swim in it over the wide 
ocean. *^ Who is the unfeeling parent, he 
would say, who thus regardless leaves his 
wretched son, to the dangerous suggestions of 
his frenzy ?" Thus spoke the youth, and 
gazed mournfully on his work : But even (he 
continued) if I should not succeed, I shall at 
least only have wasted a few idle hours« Shall 
I not risk these even for my love ? some human 
beings surely inhabit that island j my father's 
relation rendered this probable ; and the dream 
which a God, a divinity, presented to my Imagi- 
nation, makes it certain. And if she dwells 
there. Heavens ! how helpless, how forsaken must 
she be ! if her parents were dead, or. shonld 

they 
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they die^ and she remain alone in the island 
to pine away her hours in comfortless solitude^ 
and to consume her youth and beauty in grief 
and despair ! Oh ! not love alone^ compassion 
urges me to attempt all to rescue her ! — ^Thus 
did he sometimes lose^ and always regain his 
courage. 

Ere many days had elapsed^ he had hallowed 
out the trunks and it had assumed the perfect 
form of a vessel. He now dragged it to a 
little bay in the shore^ where the rising banks 
protected it from the winds. Then pushing 
his vessel into the water^ he seated himself in 
the middle of it ; he resigned himself to the 
guidance of the waves, and anxiously observed 
the good and evil success of his undertaking. 
The waves bore him gently back to the shore : 
he recommenced his work, made many im- 
provements, and many new attempts. The 
half of my labour is indeed accomj^ished said 
he, but what means have I of guiding the 
vessel as I wish ? If it is to float at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, it were madness to 
expect ever to gain the island. A hundred 
expedients rose in his fancy, and were suc- 
cessively rejected. At length he said. The 

R ^ swan 
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swan guides her course with broad out-stretch- 
ed feet : a beast has taught lue to trust myself 
to the cavity of a tree ; perhaps a bird may 
instruct me to direct its course. What if I were 
to make myself feet of wood, broad as those 
with which the swan cleaves the water^ and 
if I were to move one with each hand on either 
side the hollow bark ? Delighted with this idea, 
he hastened to execute it, and soon he had 
cut two proper pieces of wood into the form 
of oars. He then ran to the vessel, and though 
his first efforts were unsuccessful, yet by care- 
fully observing the manner in which the aqua- 
tic birds steered their course, he made every 
day some advance in the art of navigation. 

For some time he confined himself within 
the little bay : but at length grown bolder and , 
more expert, he launched his vessel into the 
open sea ; he guided it in safety back to the 
shore, and leaping on the beach, exclaimed 
with ecstasy, Oh joy ! I have succeeded in 
this bold attempt; to-morrow, with the first 
beams of the morning, I will embark, and if 
the winds are favorable, I will trust myself to 
the wide ocean in my little bark. My under- 
taking is indeed hazardous, but tormenting 

and 
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and insupportable is the anxiety my passion 
inflicts on me : and he must be a coward^ who 
hesitates to brave a danger which may in the 
end, secure to him comfort and help in his 
misfortunes» 

He now anchored his vessel within the 
little bay, and returned (for the shades of 
night had descended) to his hut. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



Unseen by the youth, Cupid had watched 
over his labour, and had inspired him with 
courage to pursue his arduous undertaking. 
He now flew on swift pinions through the 
dewy night, and by the soft moonlight he 
sought the distant island where dwelt ^olus, 
the God of winds. From afar, . the wild 
raging of the winds, imprisoned within their 
rocky caverns«, burst on his ear, loud as the 
roar of a cataract : he alighted on a rock which 
projected far out of the ocean, and found ^o- 
lus reclining against a cliff at the entrance 
of his cave. The winds, on rushing pinions 
flew around him, they listened obedient to his 
commands, whether he bade them rage in the 
bosom of the deep, or howl among the hills> 

or 
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or burst in tempests over the heads of the 
guilty. The zephyrs too obeyed him ; they 
fanned the humble cot and the fresh meads^ 
or cooled the weaiy labourer as he toiled, or 
sported amidst the thickets ^and groves. But 
now he heeded them not : pensively ipeclining 
against the dew^drop[»ng cliffy he leant^ his 
arm on his knee^ and one hand entwined in 
his hair, supported his head. He sat full of 
care and anxiety, and gazed on the viraves, as 
they danced sparkling in the moon-light. 
Love was the cause of his care; love, inspired 
by one of the fairest nymphs of the ocean. 
Cupid, as once he passed, and saw him re- 
clining in careless indolence on his rocky coach, 
had wounded him with one of his keenest ar- 
rows. Cy therea's son heard from a distance the 
voice of his complaining, and alighted on a 
neighbouring cliff, to listen to his lamentation« 

Oh thou, he said, who art fairest among 
all the trsun of Thetis, loveliest of the nymphs 
of the ocean, shall my sufferings, my grief, 
ever pass unrewarded by thy love or compas- 
sion ? Alas ! too long have I languished : in 
vain the obedient winds bear to thine ear my 
sighs and my complsunings i thou heedest me 

not^ 
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not, as weeping I recline in my cave, or gaze 
with wistful eyes upon thee as thou passest, 
borne by the crystal billows that reflect thy 
snowy bosom. What transport thrills me, 
when I behold thee sporting with thy sister- 
nymphs, while the white waves foam around 
you, and the sparkling water distils from 
your crowns of crimson sea- weed !* But what 
raging jealousy inflames my breast, when the 
sedge-crowned sea-gods mix in your wan- 
ton sports, when you pursue them with your 
rods of reeds, while the pursuer often sud* 
denly turning, clasps you in his nervous 
«rms ! Soon gliding from his embrace, you 
hasten from him, and plunging beneath the 
waves, laughing evade his eager search : but 
Gods! what rage transports me, when he 
pursues thee, and sometimes suddenly seizing 
thee, amid wild bursts of laughter, raises 
thy shrinking, thy lovely form upon his drip- 
ping shoulders! — I rave— I stamp— but thou 
smilest, thou forgivest his rashness ; and for- 
getest the tortures which consume my bosom : 
my nervous arm has already seized a huge 
fragment of the rock to crush the hated 
wretch : already have ' I called the raging 
winds to shroud in tempests the detested scenes. 
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But the fear of offending thee unnerves my 
arm; the rock escapes from my grasp; I 
chase the winds back to their echoing cells, 
and abandon myself to grief and despair. My 
longing eyes for ever seek thee ; and when at 
midnight the dashing of the waves awakens 
me, I fancy it is thee sporting near the shore ; 
I call thee, Alas ! in vain ; and curse the 
darknessr that conceals thee from me ! Oh ! 
that thou wert of mortal birth \ the false waves 
hinder me from following thee wherever thou 
goest ; from pursuing thee continually with 
my prayers and tears. Come, Oh !. come to 
this shore : here are delightful caves ; my 
softest gales shall fan thee, and bring thee 
perfumes from every quarter of the earth ; and 
beneath their enlivening breath, a refreshing 
shade shall wave around thee. Come, be the 
queen of the winds ; come, lovely as in that 
hour when I first saw thee on my shores ; 
when thou reclined'st on the verdant turf, 
while thy snowy limbs glistened in the sun, 
and the sparkling drops distilled through the 
grass around thee, as the morning dew flows 
over the fresh rose. Come, Oh ! come, never 
to leave me more ; never to fly me as thou 
didst ou that day, when, as I approached thee, 
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thou plunged'st beneath the waves, and aban- 
doned me to all the torments of unrequited 
love. 

Thus mourned the king of winds as Cupid 
approached him. I have listened to thy com- 
plaints, thou ruler of the storms, ssdd he ; I 
am the son of the snowy-bosomed Venus ; and 
have power to ease thy torments» I swear 
to thee by high Olympus, that if thou wilt 
grant my request, I will pierce with one of my 
keenest darts, the coy lovely daughter of Ne- 
reus. She shall come blushing with modest 
passion to thy shore, and repay with soft ca- 
resses every pang thou hast endured. 

.£olus answered widi delighted surprize, 
«on of the all-powerful Venus, speak thy 
request ; no common service can requite the 
supreme delight thou hast so sacredly pro- 
mised me. 

Listen to my petition ; answered the God 
of love ; imprison every one of thy winds till 
the evening sun sinks beneath those waves, 
and yield me a thousand zephyrs, who shall, 
till that time, execute all my commands. 

With 



With a voice of thundei*^ j^olus called the 
wandering winds : they came on sounding 
pinions from every quarter of the .earth, and 
retired at their king's command, to their rocky 
oav^. A thousand zephyrs fluttered round 
the God of Love. 

Sooa shalt thou see thy services rewarded, 
and thy wishes fulfilled, said Cupid; I hasten 
now.where business calls me. He said, and flew, 
accompanied by the light-winged zephyrs, to 
the shore, where, by the grey light of the 
dawn, he already found the bold youth re- 
jpicing in the beauty of the morning, and full 
of hope and delight, anxious to commence his 
undertakings The first rosy beams of the 
morning glittered upon the trembling waves, 
and >clearer and more distinctly than ever he 
perceived the distant island. The shore echoed 
*with . the warbling of birds, and two wild 
doves üying over his head, directed their 
course towards the island. A gentle gale 
played among the scarce-moving branches 
that overshadowed the shore. Such a calm 
silence reigned over the waves and woods, as 
when Venus, in dazzling beauty, first rose 
through the foam-white billows : the earth 

and 
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and skies gazed with delight upon her ; the 
winds lay silent on unmoving pinions : and 
gentlest zephyrs only fanned the Goddess. 

Cupid inspired the youth anew with love 
and courage : he sprang into the boat : Nep- 
tune ! thou ruler of the ocean, he said, and 
ye, powerful divinities of the sea, be pröpi« 
tious to my bold design ! No pride or bold 
ambition fires my bosom : love — love, which a 
God inspired within my heart, has roused me 
to this hazardous attempt. Grant, Oh grant 
that I may safely reach the shore : and thou, 
mysterious power who hast directed my course, 
forsake me not ! 

While he yet spoke, Cupid touched the 
vessel with his hand ; and instantly a talltnast 
rose in the middle of it, on whose top waved 
a garland of flowers that streamed to the wind, 
and pointed towards the island. Cupid had 
commanded the zephyrs to flutter round the 
garland, to waft the little waves against the 
vessel, to divide the water before it, and 
smooth the liquid plain for its course : and 
some of them he had directed to cool the youth 
as he toiled. 

Tfaf 
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The youth now perceived with delight that 
a God assisted him : he pushed the little vessel 
off the shore, while Cupid invisibly still hovered 
over his head. From their deep recesses, and 
their farthest shores, the Tritons, and the 
sedge-crowned daughters of Nereus came : they 
swam in wide circles, and dashed the sparkling 
waters around, as they gazed on the bold 
mortal, who had first ventured to brave, in a 
narrow vessel, their dangerous element. 

Oh ! safe and prosperous be thy voyage, 
intrepid youth ! (thus they began their song) 
naay love reward thee, who inspired thy ardent 
bosom with the bold design of trusting to the 
wild waves of the ocean. Thou pursuest thy 
course through the yielding billow, fair as 
the majestic swan on oary feet. Love flies 
before thee ; Oh ! how blest is he whom love 
protects— receive him unharmed, ye shores 
of the island ! amid your shades his bold inven- 
tion shall meet its fairest, sweetest reward. 

To our eyes it is given to pierce the thick 
veil of futurity : we see thy bold design, 
pursued, compleated. The oceanic covered 
with vessels of different forms. Nations un- 
like 
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like in manners and in language are no longer 
separated by the rolling waves : they pass over 
them^ they exchange the treasures of their 
diilerent countries, and bring back wealth and 
arts to enrich their native shores. The un- 
daunted mariner pursues his way through the 
trackless ocean^ and passes fearless over the 
fathomless deep. He braves the threatening 
storm when the heavens and seas rave^ and 
monstrous billows sport with his fragile bark. 
Thus, bold and inventive is the race of Prome- 
theus^ the fire of the Gods glows within their bo- 
soms, and dangers only fan the powerful flame# 

Thus sung the nymphs, while the sea-gods 
danced around the vessel, and blew on their 
conches in harmonious measure to the song. 

The youth pursued his course, and at length 
arrived ii> safety on the shoreij of the island, 
where cool gales and balmy shades received 
tiim. He sprang delighted from .the boat, 
and drawing it to the shore, returned thanks 
to the Gods who had thus graciously protected 
and assisted him in his hazardous enterprize. 
Transported with hope and joy, he wandered 
through the shades, and at every step he took, 

beheld 
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beheld with delight the traces of human in- 
dustry and cultivation. The apple and fig-trees 
were planted in shady rows : the vines 
were carefully supported^ and entwined their 
cuf ling tendrils and their purple fruit ; the 
jasmines ai|d myrtles were here and there 
woven into bowers ; a clear stream was con- 
ducted through their arching shade^ and its 
mossy banks were decked with the &irest 
flowers. 

While thus he wandered through the 
shades* Melida sat with her mother in the hut : 
her head reclined on her bosom : she seemed 
lost in thought. Semira at length said^ Art 
thou still pfiusing, my child ? what'so deeply 
occupies my beloved Melida' ? 

Melida answered^ while th^ tears started 
into her eyes^ I know not why I muse ; I 
know not why I am so sad^ and such a heavy 
weight lies op my heart : why I am unhappy, 
far more unhappy, than all other creatures. 

How 1 my daughter, answered her aaxious 
mother^ can thy weak fancies have destroyed 
thy peace ? what is wanting to thy happiftess f 

do 
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do not thy plants flourish ? has not all that 
thou hast undertaken succeeded ? are not the 
trees which thou hast planted the fairest in the 
orchard ? thy flock was once thy favorite care : 
surely every living creature in this island strives 
all it can^ to sooth and to amuse thee. 

Yes, answered Melida weeping, Oh ! yes ; 
formerly every object around me gave me 
pleasure ; but alas ! that is long past for ever. 
The luxuriant shades now only serve to en- 
crease my melancholy : the plants and flowers 
whose perfumes once delighted me, appear 
now withered and faded in my sight : and the 
gambols of the flocks and herds which once 
amused me, now only serve to remind me, 
that all other beings are happier than I am. 
When I see the birds sport together on the 
Summits of the trees \ when I behold my sheep 
assembled in the shade, rejoicing among 
themselves, or tranquilly reclining by each 
other's woolly sides 5 then can I not check the 
ardent wish that arises — 

Discontented maid ! exclaimed Semira, in- 
terrupting her : art thou returning agaip to thy 
former subject of regret and complaint ? what 

idle. 
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idle^ what pernicious fancies are these^ to 
which thou art (Sacrificing the peace of thy 
life ! with as much reason might 1 murmur be- 
cause this sea is not land i because I have not 
the wings of a bird, or because these trees 
cannot enter into conversation with me. None 
of these ideas, however ridiculous, would be 
more strange or more idle than thine. What 
dost thou regret ? am I not always with thee ? 
what more can thy heart require ? do I not 
love thee bettei^ than sheep love their young, 
9r birds can love each other ? 

Oh ! yes, answered Melida, afTectionately, 
yes, my beloved mothei?; but I see you drooping 
in melancholy and solitude ; if there were more 
creatures here they might chear and amuse you : 
and though my heart loves you above every 
thing, yet I feel— I feel, it sighs for some other 
object on which to bestow its affection.— • 

As she thus ispoke^ Melida suddenly interrupt- 
ing herself, exclaimed, ** Ye Gods ! what do I 
see?" and stood transfixed, the image of asto- 
nishment. The youth paused at the threshold 
of the hut, and started with an emotion equal 
to her own ; " Heavens ! it is she ;" (at length 
be cried) " it is she whom I saw in my dream !*' 

voA. II. S Semira 
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Semtra alarmed, msed her head, and be- 
held the stranger : Art thou one of the immor- 
tals ? she said, and hast thou deigned to vnsSt 
pur humble hut ? Oh ! listen ix) oar prayers— 
but no 5 thou art overcome with surprize aitd 
wonder, as we are : whoever thou art^ welcome 
to out* solitude. 

The youth entered the hut, and tbu» ad> 
dressed her. Oh ! deign to receive m& withm 
your hospitable dwelling : I sun nd inhäbkant 
of Olympus, but a mortal like yoursel^a : I 
have encountered many dangers and difficulties 

« 

in my passage to you ; I supplicate your kind- 
ness and protection. 

While he thus spoke, Melida stood motion- 
less : her delighted and inexperienced eyes 
strayed over the pleasing features of the youth. 
The Gods have granted my wishes at length, 
she said : they have formed this delightful 
creature as a companion for me. CiDme nearer 
to me, sit by my side, let me touch thy hand, 
and thy rosy cheek ? And tell me, how did 
the Gods create thee ? What wert thou former- 
ly ? a tree > a stone ? While she thus spoke, 
she prised the youth's hand to her heaving 

bosom. 
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bospin. He si^ed. My beloved! if I may 
call thee ;by &ät tendeor nan» — Oh ! call me 
ever so ; inter ropted the detighted IVJielida. I 
bear thee with such pleasure ; I am so happy : 
every one of my wishes is fulfilled ! Feel, feel 
bow nay heart beats with rapture ; how my 
hand trembles in thine. 

Oh I how fortunate, bow happy am I ! ex. 
diaimed the youth, as he pressed the maiden's 
hand to his lips : long have I loved thee above 
all human beings. How prosperous has been 
my dangerous voyage ; how sweet the reward 
of my bold enterprize. 

Every word thou utterest, (said Melida) 
pourtf a stream of new and unknown pleasure on 
my heart. But wikthou — wilt thou never leave 
me more ? wilt thou partake in all my employ- 
ments, and share all my pleasures with me ? 

How can I leave thee ? I who know no de- 
light but in thy presence. 

Oh ! beloved mother, (said Melida) how 
kind are the Gods thus to listen to my wishes, 
md to create tills lovely ereature on purpose 

S 2 for 
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forme. See, mother, this fair creature is jufl 
about as tall as I am ; not little, as you tall 
me I was, when first you found me u,nder the 
rose-bushes. 

Semira said. Let us recover from our sar<» 
prize : seat yourselves near me, my children J 
and good youth ! again let me bid thee wel- 
come to our hut : no evil intention can have 
guided thy steps. Tell us whence thou comest, 
and by what means thou hast reached this so-* 
litary shore. 

Hand in hand, Melida and the youth now 
seated themselves, and he began his narration. 
He related to them, how a God had presented 
the beauteous image of Melida to him in a 
dream ; how' he had loved her ; what torments 
he had hopelessly suffered when he considered 
thte opean divided theni : bow at length he 
had formed a vessel, and providing it with 
wooden feiet, had ventured alone on the wide 
ocean : and finally, hpw by the assistance of 
the Gods, he had arrived in safety on this shore. 

They listened with astonishment. i^t 
length Semira said> The Gods inspired thee 

with 
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with the bold design of l>raving the winds and 
waves to reach us : mayst thou be blessed 1 — 
I will offer tip my grateful sacrifices to the 
Gods who have conducted thee hither^ to se- 
cure our happiness^ and to remove the grief 
and anxiety which preyed upon my bosom. 

Then, said Melida, there is another shore, 
and other human beings beyond thaf wide- 
spreading ocean. I always supposed so, though 
my mother concealed it from me. But do not 
thou return in thy hollow bark to that shore : 
Oh ! stay with me ; be mine, and mine alone. 
I think I could not endure that thou shouldst 
love another companion as thou lovest me. 
But tell me ; how is it that thou art not ex* 
actly like myself; thy voice is not so soft^ 
thy cheek so smooth — Because I am ar man, 
answered the youth, and thou art a maiden — 
A man ! said Melida, that is extraordinary ; 
and yet I think I could not love thee better if 
thou wert just like myself. Oh! how much 
has my mother concealed from me. 

Semira smiled ; and desired her daughter 
to prepare some of the fairest firuit for their 
evening-meal. She rose to obeyc the youth 

would 
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wovlA «oeantpitny btr and asäst b^ in gad»F- 
iug it. 

As they pasted on^ indul^ng in gewtfe ca- 
resses and endearing conversation^ the pur- 
pose of their walk was foi^^tten^ and they 
wandered at length to the shore where the 
little vessel lay. See^ my beloved ! S£^ the 
youth ; there is the narrow bark in which I 
passed over the wtM waves to .thy dear arms. 
Oh ! wonderful invention, exclaimed the' de- 
lighted Melida^ running hastily up to it ; Ob ! 
matchless courage, to trust thyself in such a 
vessel to the wide ocean ; in comparison to 
which it is a mere nothing-^^be sport of the 
waves— light as the leaf of the blossom with 
which the summer-sepfayr wantons. And 
love for me inspired thee with the thought! 
. Oh ! my beloved, how can i thank thee ? 
how can I reward tfaee ? But teU me ? what 
are those fastened on each side : can tbey be 
feet of wood, with which diou, like a swa% 
hast directed thy course i Ob ! welosme thou 
hollow bark ! welcome thou stranger from a 
far distant shore : far dearer to me, as thou 
liest thus despoiled of all thy leafy ornaments, 
than those which spring has decked with ber 

gayest 
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ga^st and richest tpeastires. Blessed be the 
spot which thou bast overshadowed ; blessed be 
the ashes of him who planted thee ! may spring 
pour all her treasures on the place of his rest ! 
My beloved ! she cried, (turning to the youth 
and embracing him, while tears of tenderness 
bedewed her eyes) I conjure thee, by all the 
Oods \ forsake me not. Never, Oh ! never 
may'st thou ascend thy bark to quit this shore : if 
thou dost only attempt it, the angry waves shall 
bear thee back to ray arms ; shall listen in pity 
to the voice of my grief and lamentation. 

Oh ! my beloved, answered the youth, as 
he kissed the tears from her glowing cheek, 
how unjust are thy suspicions ! may the waves 
bury me within their~ deepest abyss, if ever 
the unworthy thought of forsaking thee arise 
within my bosom ! But how could I, most 
beloved of all human beings, how could I 
leave thee ? thee, in whom dwells all my joy, 
in whom is all my delight ! I will raise two 
altars on this blessed shore ; one to the beau- 
teous Venus, and one to her potent son ; for it 
was he who inspired my ardent passion for 
thee ; who protected and assisted me in my 

bold enterprise. 
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They retumed now to the hut^ and place^i 
their fruit upon the tablo in neat baskets. 
The night came on amid gay and lively con- 
versation, and Xiove himself conducted them 
to a fragrant bower of jasmine and roses : a ' 
gentle stream murmured beside them; the 
little Cupids sported amid the flowery branches 
of the trees ; and soft zephyrs fanned the 
lovers with their perfumed wings. 

Their descendants improved the arts of na- 
vigation^ and erected on the shore a noble city, 
which was called Cythera : its high towers and 
temples threw their lofty shadows over the 
Laconic sea: the fairest of its edifices was 
consecrated to love^ and surrounded by a dou- 
ble circle of polished marble pillars : happiness 
and prosperity dwelt within its walls ; and the 
rich laden ships of the ocean assembled within 
its secure havens. 
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